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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Prize Poem. 


Wuite, perfecting, with the caution, 
diligence, and care which so important a 
measure demands, the forms and constitu- 
tion of the Royal Society of Literature, the 
~ has learnt from our pages that the 

il, to whom these arrangements are 
commitied, proposed certain premiums for 
poetical, historical, literary, and philological 
@ssays; and that the prize fur the first 
composition —“ A Poem on Dartmoor,” was 
last year awarded to Mrs. Felicia. Hemans. 
This Poem has been printed and distributed 

the members of the Institution; 
and tough its tones may resemble only 
the breathings of the Intant Hercules, it 
cannot fail to be agreeable to our friends 
to trace here the commencing steps of an 
TnStivution which promises a gigantic ex- 
istence and extraordinary labours in the 
Augean Stable of modern literature. 
the copies of Mrs. Hemans’ beautiful 
production are in few hanils, is another 
recommendation of it to our notice ; and. if 
we restrain ourselves from quoting it at:full 
length, it is mpeo 4 to our sense. of what is 
due to the fair author's rights, and to a sin- 
cere desire rather to promote her-interests 
than consult our own inclinations, 
’ “Dartoor; which ‘obtained the prize 
of Fifty Guineas proposed by the Royal 
Society of Literature,” is printed by order 
of the Society, and forms a neat quarto of 
twenty-two pages—about 350 lines. 
opening is both skilful and fine :— 
Amidét the peopled and the regal Isle 
Whose vales, rejoicing in their beauty, smile ; 
Whose cities, fearless of the spoiler, tower, 
And send:on every breeze a voice of power ; 
Hath Desolation rear'd herself.a throne, 
And mark'd a pathless region for her own ?— 
Yes! though thy turf no stain of carnage wore, 
When bled the noble hearts of many a shore, 
not a hostile step thy heath-flowers bent, 
empires totter’d, and the earth was rent; 
Yet lone; as if some trampler of mankind 
stil'd life’s busy murmurs on the wind, 
And, flush’d with power, in daring Pride’s excess, 
Stamp'd on thy soil the curse of barrenness ; 
For thee in vain descend the dews of heaven, 
In vain the sun-beam and the shower are given ; 
Wild Dartmoor! thou that, midst thy moun- 
Mae ihva chpet with havghe 
wit solitude 
rv a dark cloud on Senet a sky, 

Mourner, citcled with festivity ! 

be beyond is life !—the rolling sea, 
Y Tush, the swell, whose echoes reach not thee. 
; Bar rn? shall find a scene so wild and bare, 
z man has left his lingering traces there >— 
on mysterious Afric’s boundless plai 
Roop, with attributes of midnight, reigns, 





In gloom and silence, fearfully profound, 

As of a world unwak’d to soul or sound ; 

Though the sad wanderer of the burning zone 
Feels, as amidst infinity, alone, 

And nought.of life be near; his camel’s tread 

Is o’er the prostrate cities of the dead ! 

Some column, rear’d by long-forgotten hands, 
Just lifts its head above the billowy sands— 

Some mouldering shrine still consecrates the scene, 
And tells that Glory’s footstep there hath been. 
There hath the Spirit of the Mighty pass’d, 

Not without record ; though. the desert-blast, 
Borne on the wings of Time, hath swept away 
The proud creations, rear'd to brave decay. 

But thou, lone region! whose unnoticed name 
No lofty deeds have mingled with their fame, 
Who shall unfold thine annals ?—Who shall tell 
If on thy soil the sons of heroes fell, 

In those far ages, which have left no trace, 

No sun-beam on the pathway of their race ? 
Though, haply, in the unrecorded days 

Of kings and chiefs, who pass'd without their praise, 
Thou might’st have rear'd the valiant and the free, 
In history’s page there is no tale of thee.— 


Yet hast thou thy memorials. On the wild 
Still rise the cairns of yore, all rudely. pil’d,* 
But hallow’d by that instinct, which reveres 
Things fraught with characters of elder years. 
And such are these. Long centuries have flown, 
Bow’d many a crest, and shatter’d many a throne, 
Mingling the urn, the trophy, and the bust, [dust : 
With that they hide—their shrin’d:and treasur'd 
Men traverse Alps and Oceans, to behold 
Earth'sglorious works fast mingling with her mould : 
But still these nameless chroniclers of death, 
Midst the deep silence of the unpeopled heath, 
Stand in primeval artlessness, and wear 
The same sepulchral mien, and almost share 
Th’ eternity of nature, with the forms _[storms. 
Of the crown’d hills beyond, the dwellings of the 


Further philosophical reflections on these 
monuments follow ; and an allusion to some 
druidical remains on the eastern side of 
Dartmoor, brings on a noble description of 
the rites of these-ancient and savage priests. 


* But wilder sounds werethere : th’ imploring cry, 
That woke the forest's echo in reply, 
But not the heart’s !—Unmov’d, the wizard train 
Stood round their human victim, and in vain 
His prayer for mercy rose ; .in vain his glance 
Look’d up, appealing to the blue expanse, 
Where, in their calm immortal beauty, shone 
Heaven’s cloudless orbs. With faint and fainter 
Bound on the shrine of sacrifice he lay, _ [moan, 
Till, drop by drop, life’s current ebb’d away ; 
Till rock and turf grew deeply, darkly red, 
And the pale moon gleam’d paler on the dead. 





* In.some parts of Dartmoor the surface is 
thickly strewed with stones, which, in many 
instances, uppear to have been collected into 
piles, on the tops of. prominent hillocks, as if in 
imitation of the natural Tors. The Stone-barrows 
of Dartmoor resemble the Cairns of the Cheviot 
ene tenn and those in Cornwali.— 
(ee ¢’s Topographical Survey .of Devon- 





Have such things been, and here ?>—where stillness 
dwe 

Midst the rude barrows and the moorland-swells, 

Thus undisturb’d ?—Oh ! long the gulph of time 

Hath clos’d in darkness o’er those days of crime, 

And earth no vestige of their path retains, 

Save'such as these, which strew her loneliest plains 

With records of man’s conflicts and his doom, 

His spirit and his dust—the altar and the tomb. 


From these contemplations our delightful 
poetess turns to England’s modern times, 
when 

- + - - Every breeze 
Bore sounds of triumph o’er her own blue seas ; 
And other lands, redeem’d and joyous, drank 
The life-blood of her heroes, as they sank — [wave 
On the red fields they won; whose wild flowers 
Now, in luxuriant beauty, o’er their grave. 


‘Many of their opponents were prisoners 
at Dartmoor— . 
- And there were some, whose dreams 
Were of sweet homes, by chainless mountain- 

streams, . 
And of the vine-clad hills, and many a strain, 
And festal melody of Loire or Seine, 
And of those mothers who had watch'd and wept, 
When on the field th’ unshelter'd conscript slept, 
Bath’d with the midnight dews. And some were 
Of sterner spirits, harden’d by despair ; [there 
Who, in their dark imaginings, again 
Fir’d.the rich palace and the stately fane, 
Drank in the victim's shriek;2s" 
And liv’d o’er scenes, the festivals of death ! 


And_ there’ was: mirth: too !—strange and savage 
More fearful far than all the woes of earth! [mirth, 
The laughter of. cold hearts, and scoffs that spring 
From minds, for which there is no sacred thing, 
And transient bursts of fierce, exulting glee,— 
The lightning’s flash upon its blasted tree ! 


But still, howe’er the soul’s disguise were worn, 
If, from wild revelry, or haughty scorn, 

Or buoyant hope, it won an outward show, 
Slight was the mask, and all beneath it—woe. 

Mrs. Hemans dwells on this theme, and 
paints several portraits; but ‘in the end 
leaves particular scenes for the general 
prospect of — 

It is a glorious hour when Spring goes forth, 
O’er the bleak mountains of the shadowy North, 
And, with one radiant glance, one magic breath, 
Wakes all things lovely from the sleep of death ; 
While the glad voices of a thousand streams, 
Bursting their bondage, triumph in her beams ! 


But Peace hath nobler changes! O’er the mind, 
The warm and living spirit of mankind, 
Her influence breathés, and bids the blighted heart, 
To life and hope from desolation start ! 
She with a look dissolves the captive’s chain, 
Peopling with beauty widow'’d homes again ; 
Around the mother, in her closing years, 
Gathering her sons once more, and from the tears 
Of the dim past, but winning purer light, 
To make the present more serenely bright. 


Nor rests that influence here. From-clime to 
In silence glidipg with the stream of time, [clime, 








Still doth it spread, bérhe onward 
With healing on its wings, o’er isles and seas : 
And, as heaven’s breath call’d forth, with genial 


powefy 
From the dry wand, the almond’s living flowér ; 
So doth its deep-felt charm in secret move 
The heart to gentle deeds of love ; 
While round its pathway nature softly glows, 
And the wide desert blossoms as the rose. 


Anh apostrophe to the barren heath, a 
esy of its culture, and a pious antici- 
cc of religious rites amid its peopled 

/., bowers, are given in language at once 

patriotic, pathetic, and poetical. The whole 

concludes thus :— 

Oh! there are loftier themes, for him, whose 
Have séarch’d the depths of life’s realities, [eyes 
‘Than the red battle, or the trophied car, 
Whirling the monarch-victor fast and far ; 

There are more noble strains than those which swell 

The triumphs, Ruin may suffice to tell! 


Ye Prophet-bards, who sat in elder days, 
Beneath the palms of Judah! Ye, whose lays 
With torrent rapture from their source on high, 
Burst in the strength of immortality ! 

Oh! not alone, those haunted groves among, 

Of conquering hosts, of empires crush’d, ye sung, 
But of that Spirit, destin’d to explore 

With the bright day-spring, every distant shore, 
To dry the tear, to bind the broken reed, 

To make the home of peace in hearts that bleed ; 
With beams of hope to pierce the dungeon’s gloom, 
And pour eternal star-light o’er the tomb! 


And bless’d and hallow’d be its haunts ! for there 
Hath man’s high soul been rescued from despair !— 
There hath th’ immortal spark for heaven been 

nurs'd,— 
There from the rock the springs of life have burst, 
Quenchless and pure ! and holy thoughts, that rise, 
Warm from the source of human sympathies,— 
Where’er its path of radiance may be trac’d, 
Shall find their temple in the silent waste. 


On a poem crowned as this has been, 


and snatched as this is from almost private | “4 


circulation, criticism is bound to be silent, 
or if it speak, to speak only in the merited 
language of praise. We are glad to abstain 
in single instance from the painful part 
of our office s and more glad to feel it to be 
our duty to offer a warm and cordial tribute 
of applause to the elegant mind and culti- 
vated taste of a lady whose genius has been 
so honourably distinguished. That the 
Institution may improve upon its first de- 
cision, and long continue to evolve and 
reward literary talent in its highest efforts, 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
The beginning is at least auspicious ; and 
it is most satisfactory to know that in all 
human probability the Reyal Society, now 
nearly matured under the fostering protec- 
tion of our illustrious Monarch, will very 
speedily take its elevated and powerful 
station in the moral and lit 

rform with arity, according to settled 
laws, its splendid circle in the sphere which 
it is so eminently calculated to fill and 
enlighten. And it is the more gratifying to 
us to have this to state; because ispers 
have been industriously circulated that the 
design was abandoned—an invention which, 
like that of His Maj ‘having sold the 
Royal Library, tio other foundation 
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delight and pride it assuredly is to cherish 
letters, and promote the best interests of 
learning and genius. 





On the Administration of Criminal Justice in 
England, and the Spirit of the English 
Government. By M. Cottu, Counsellor 
of the Royal Court of Paris, &c, Trans- 
lated from the French. 8vo. pp. 312. 
London 1822. Stevens & . 


Tue French government having perceived 
their defective system of administering jus- 
tice, and wishing to remodel it, M. Cottu 
was sent to England to investigate the 
mechanism and operation of our Trial by 
Jury. Finding this blended and connected 
with every other branch of our polity, it 
appeared impossible to obtain a perfect idea 
of it, without a previous and intimate ac- 
uaintance with the general spirit of. the 
English Constitution. With this view, his 
chief object was to.open an intercourse 
with persons well informed on the laws of 
their country, among the number of whom 
were the Marquis of Lansdown and Mr. 
Scarlett. The latter took the author with 
him on his circuit, as the most obvious 
method of affording him the information 
required, cw ap to aid him by his ad- 
vice, and explain whatever difficulties might 
be encountered in his researches. The 
knowledge obtained from Mr. Scarlett, in 
the society of the Counsel of the northern 
circuit, Messrs. Raine, Williams, Hardy, 
Courtenay, Eden, Coltman, and Grey, now 
a Judge at Madras, is embodied in the 
pages we are about to notice: So that the 
work, as the author candidly acknowledges, 
is less the fruit of his own chcorvetins and 
reflections, than a collection of opinions and 
information received from persons the best 
wainted with the subjects that formed 
the object of his investigations. 
Melancholy indeed is his picture of a 
French court of justice. The prisoner is 
treated with a harshness and cruelty at 
which an Englishman would shudder. The 
Judge himself becomes a party against him, 
and thinks it no less a duty than an honour 
to procure his conviction. Snares are laid to 
entrap him into a confession; and when, 
under the promise of pardon, the wretched 
culprit is deluded into an acknowledgment 
of his guilt, he is barbarously sentenced to 
solitary confinement or the galleys. He is 
examined on his trial with an inquisitorial 
spirit, amounting to a sort of moral torture,: 
and is perplexed, and bewildered, and 
twisted by questions in every possi ag 
till he is forced to convict himself. ie 
following is the manner in which the author 
speaks of this inhuman practice:— 
What indeed can be more barbarous than 
to force a wretch to betray himself, and to 
whet the dagger which is to pierce him? 


father against son, of wife against husband, 
of brother against brother, and you entreat, 
pete be demand that of a man against 

! What deplorable inconsistency ! 


What! you refuse to receive depositions of 


AND 


The courts of England ‘offer an aspect of 
impartiality and humanity which ours, it 
must be acknowledged, are far from pre- 
senting to the eye of the stranger. In Eng- 
land, every thing breathes a spirit of mild. 
ness and lenity. The Judge looks like a 
father in the midst of his family, occupied in 
trying one of his children.* His countenance 
has nothing threatening init. According to 
an ancient custom, flowers are strewed upon 
his desk, and upon the clerk’s table. "The 


nosegay. By the most extraordinary con- 
descension, the Judge permits his bench to 
be invaded by a throng of spectators, and 
thus finds himself surrounded by the prettiest 
women of the county—the sisters, wives, or 
daughters of grand jurors, who have arrived 
for the purpose of partaking in the festivities 
occasioned by the assizes, and who make it a 
duty or a pastime to be present at the trials,+ 
They are attired in the most elegant négligé ; 
and it is a spectacle not a little curious 
more curious than commendable] to see the 
udge’s venerable head loaded with a large 
wig, peering amongst the youthful female 
heads, adorned with all the graces of nature, 
and set off with all the assistance of art. 

The French have no grand jury, their 
functions being performed by the chamber 
of accusation. bur author was struck with 
astonishment at the simplicity, efficacy, 
and economy of time of our jury practice ; 
and pronounces this just tribute to so ad- 
mnivable a part of our system. 

It is a truly admirable spectacle to see 
the two juries acting, each separately, yet 
simultaneously, one upon the bills presented, 
the other upon the bills found. What a 
saving of time and fatigue for the witnesses, 
who have only once to leave their homes ; 
who, upon quitting the grand-jury room, 

roceed forthwith to give their evidence 
before the petty jury, and. are thus enabled, 
in a single day, to acquit themselves towards 
society of all the obligations incurred by 
their chance knowledge of the circumstances 
of the case! How much more satisfaction 
must the grand jury feel in being able to 
ground their decisions upon the oral deposi- 
tions of the witnesses, than one Seas o 
experience in the written testimony 
which alone they are allowed to found Lheles ! 
How affecting, in short, is this e made 
by a whole nation, permitting the interven- 
tion of no government agent between it and 
the defendant ; taking upon itself the burthes 
of conducting every part of the prosecution, 
the first hearing, the finding of the indict- 
ment, aud conviction of the o' ender ; leaving 
to the depositaries of the sovereign’s authori- 
ty no care but that of directing it in all these 
different branches of the procedure, and of 
pronouncing the penalty of the law upon the 
culprit ! : 

* M. Cottu does not s as the naughty 
children in the dock would do, were. they to 
describe the court. Different situations, differ- 
ent im 





us we find one of the grossest anomalies 
that has di our criminal jurleprudence, 
made a subject of . What are t 
flowers to the victim? But it is to be observed 
with satisfaction, that the festivities of — 
balls, which kept the surrounding gentry and 
un: ing till day-light, was ushered in by 








but @ wish to asperse @ Sovereign, whose 


Let us see his account of the practice in 


counsel dancing : 

he doleful tolling of the bell for execution, have 
te oe rued fu every civilized and humane 
county, 


sheriff and officers of the court wear each a 
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It would take too much space to contrast 


with this, the tedious, dilatory, and per- 
nicious system of our neighbours. France 
possesses no real aristocracy, the aristocracy 
of wealth and talents. After enforcing the 
necessity of establishing one upon the mo- 
del of England, M. Cottu proceeds :— 


One of the most efficacious means of 


strengthening a government is to form a 
great: body of individuals, who, by deriving 
some distinguishing advantages from its in- 
stitutions, may ‘naturally become interested 
in their defence, and with them the rights 
of the people, which should make part of the 
same grant and charter. Liberty, in fact, 
doesnot consist in abandoning the administra- 
tion of the state to the whims of the multi- 


tude ; nor in considering it as a matter of 


course, that, by an inverse privilege, the 
possession of no property and of no stake in 
society, constitates eligibility for a public 
office. It consists in never being subject to 
the authority of the man, but to the magis- 
trate; in never being arrested or detained 
except by due course of law; in the unre- 
strained profession of our religion ; in being 


allowed to criticise freely all the measures of 


government; and in paying those taxes, and 
being subjected to those laws .only, which 
the nation itself shall consider just and ne- 
cessary. Wherever these principles flourish, 
there is liberty. 

Mr. C. has also discussed very inge- 
niously and pleasingly the subject of the 
liberty of the press and the law of libel; 
and, remarking on the act of Charles II., 
informs us, that 


Law books were to. receive permission 
from the Lord Chancellor, or Bs of the 
chief justices or barons of the great courts ; 
history and politics, from one of the princi- 
pal secretaries of state ; and novels, romances, 
and fairy-tales, or books treating of philoso- 
phy, mathematics, medicine, religion, and 
even love, were to receive their imprimatur 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London, as if the statesmen who 
yy it spacers nee Lzreanens prelates 

» Of all men of the kingdom, the 
versed in such matters. _— _ 

.We should like to give the author's 
pictures of English and French ladies ; and 
still more to take a glance at one of the 
most important chapters of his whole.book, 
which treats on our constitution, and is in 
so high a strain, that we incline to think 
another hand M. Cottu'’s must have 
penned it. But our limits forbid the former ; 
and our disinclination even to the highest 
order of politics, the latter. In a style 
equally pleasing and forcible, M. Cottu goes 
Sep oney ranch of our criminal pro- 
Cess, the apprehension, examination, 
and commitment, to the execution of the 
culprit; and many other topics, dis- 
be ye the nature of our laws of inheritance, 
: | their powerful effects ; the office and 
br of magistrates and sheriffs, and the 
en of striking and challenging juries. 
a en enters upon the mode of fi and 

tuation of the judges and counsef during 

circuits ; : ns the nature of our 
oo he ee and gives us a chapter 
House of Lords, considered as a 


court of criminal justice: on the - 
bility of ministers; and on th liberty of| 


the press. We might cite a few passages 
from his account of French justice—but 
French justice !—Let us look at something 
of a brighter cast, by way of colophon. 

The English are still unknown to us, both 
as a nation and as individuals. We believe 
them a brutal, perfidious, sullen people, full 
of hatred against us. ; 


A short residence and a moderate inter- 
course soon alters his opinion ; and although 
imbued with the same feelings of hostility 
as the rest of his countrymen, his prejudices 
drop from off him, and he thus speaks of 
us :— 

It is however indisputable that there are 
few nations more hospitable; more unas- 
suming, more obliging, and among whom 
may be found a greater number of individu- 
als p d of real good We reproach 
them with being proud. Granted, they are 
so!—they believe themselves the first nation 
onearth. But if a people’s true greatness 
consists in the perfection of their institu- 
tions, I ask any man of candour, whether 
they are wrong in being so proud of their’s? 
What have we to oppose to their justices of 
peace, their grand juries, their sheriffs, their 
elections, their popular assemblies ? 

The two people may be compared to a 
couple of children playing on the brink of 
a precipice: the English, in their aristocracy, 
have placed a railing which prevents their 
falling over; we Frenchmen, tvo vain to 
wear the semblance of fear, have disdained 
to take the same precaution: but thenit has 
been found necessary to hold us in leading- 
strings to prevent accidents, and we cannot 
take a single step unless accompanied by our 
conductors. 

Our courage and simplicity of manners 
call forth a rapturous and glowing eulogy. 
For this, and his warm panegyric upon our 
immortal Nelson, we refer the reader to the 
volume, safely venturing to assert, that he 
will find enough to amuse, to inform, and 
dignify. He will derive fresh motives of 
pride in the institutions of his country, and 
will feel exalted, as an Englishman, and 
grateful to an pa Fe and impartial 
foreigner, (however frequently he may have 
taken views in which we cannot concur,) 
for the just tribute paid to what the world 
now esteems the classic ground of con- 
stitutional government. 








May Day with the Muses. By Robert 
Bloomfield, author of the Farmer’s Boy, 
Rural Tales, &c. 12mo. pp. 100. Lon- 
don 1822, Baldwin & Co. 
Or this author the public has heard little 
since the publication of his Rural Tales, 
which failing to excite interest in a ratio 
proportioned to the bruit of his first pro- 
duction, had, we were afraid, im their ill 
success, doomed him to mortification and. 
rpetual silence. It is with pleasure there- 
‘ore that we meet him once more in. the 
garden of poesy; for though the present 
performance is of no extraord merit, 
we cannot forget from what origin the 
native talents of Bloomfield raised him, 
nor be insensible to the existence of those 
finer feelings in his breast which change the 
humble obscure into the sensitive struggler 


eee Sees 
reasons, have been rejoiced had it been in 
our power to pass a higher eulogium upon 
this volume; but its merits are not, in 
truth, very striking, aud we can only say 
that it contains some natural sketches of 
rustic life, inferior to, though not incon- 
sistent with, those in the Farmer’s Boy. 

A rambling prose and verse Preface, not 
quite intelli ib e to us, concludes with stat- 
ing a fact which must appeal to every heart, 
aud soften the justice of criticism. 

I have been repented to be dead (says 
our author;) but I can assure the reader 
that this, like many other reports, is not true. 
I have written these tales in anxiety, and in 
a wretched state of health; and if these 
formidable foes have not incapacitated me, 
but left me free to meet the public eye with 
any degree of credit, that degree of credit I 
am sure I shall gain. 

This preface is dated “ Shefford, Bed- 
fordshire,” where we presume Mr. Bloom- 
field now resides. 

The framework of his May Day is not 
well contrived. An octogenary, Sir Am- 
brose Higham, retiring from a town life to 
his estate, Oakly Hall, forms the resolution 
of making his tenants happy by taking a 
half year’s rent at Old May Day from each 
in rhymes. This substitution of poetical 
for agricultural distress, as far as appears 
from the effects at Oakly Hall, seems to be 
a remerly for all the evils under which our 
landlords and farmers groan; and we ear- 
nestly recommend it to the attention of 
legislatorial economists and committees, 
The speculation really would not be a bad 
one, if its being adopted generally did not 
create a glut in the market, and tend to 
depreciate the currency—of verse. We 
know that large sums are = for copy- 
rights: now supposing the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, or any other great landowner, 
were to takea year's rents in epics, lyrics, pas- 
torals, dramas, descriptive poems, &c. &c. ; 
is it not quite clear that his grace’s tenants 
would be greatly relieved in a pecuniary 
point, while he would probably get more 
than double his rent from the booksellers ? 
Thus a sonnet might keep a cow; a ballad, 
in a way different from the past, carry 
mirth and jollity into the hut of the hind; 
-a collection of fugitive pieces maintain suc- 
ceeding generations of respectable men 
‘fixed on the lands which their forefathers 
tilled ; a tragedy constitute the laughin 
contentment of ten families; and an Iliad, 
or Paradise Lost, plough and cultivate five. 
hundred acres of arable. The experiment 
is surely worth trying: proceed we to tell 
of its results in the instance of the worthy 
old proprietor of Oakly Hall, who has set 
the example upon his domain, of “ No Song, 
no Receipt.” His — it grieves us to 
repeat, lie rather low—somewhere about 
‘the foot of Mount Parnassus in Bedford- 
shire. Having taken his seat, on the ap- 
‘pointed day for settling accompts, undet a 
wthorn-tree ; the day itself proving most 
auspicious ; and plenty of cheer being, 
provi for the assembled country—six 
of the tenants, in succession, advance, and. 








for a literary crown. We should, for these 


“pay in rhymes instead of gold.” 
The first is Philip, « a “son well 
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AND 





knewn for song,” who recitesa picce called 
The Drunken Father, and rather a doggrel 
affair. The fellow is in the habit of tippling ; 
but one night bis children bringing him 
from the alehouse, save him from being 
drowned, which, with his wife’s mild _re- 
proof, has so prompt an influence upon him, 
that he reforms and prospers. Two or three 
verses will exemplify this story :— 
* Stop!” Caleb cried, “ you've lost the path, 
« The water's close before; . ; 
« J see it shine, ’tis very deep,— 
“ Why, don’t you hear it roar ?”’ 
And then in agony exclaim’d, 
“ O where’s my mother now?” 
The Solomon of hops and malt 
Stopp’d short and made a bow: 


His head was loose, his neck disjointed, 
It cost him little trouble ; 

But, to be stopp’d and disappointed, 
Poh! danger was a bubble. 


Onward he stepp’d, the boy alert, 
Calling his courage forth, 
Hung like a log on Andrew’s skirt, 
And down he brought them both. 
Thus preserved, he is with difficulty at 
last got home, 
But who upon the misty path 
To meet them forward press’d ? 
*Twas Ellen, shivering, with a babe 
Close folded to her breast. 


Said Andrew, “ Now you're glad, I know, 
* To se-se-see us come ;— 
‘ But I have taken care of both, 
* And brought them bo-bo-both safe home.” 


With Andrew vex’d, of Mary proud, 
- But of her boy, . - 
She kiss’d them both, and sobb’d aloud,— 
The children cried for joy. 


But what a home at last they found! 
Of comforts all bereft ; 
The fire out, the last candle gone, 
And not one penny left ! , 

. A desperate bad wood-cut heads this in- 
different composition, which, however, ac- 
cording to the author, was received with ac- 
clamations by Sir Ambrose and his tenantry. 

' Thenext payer in rhymes, if not in reason, 
is the Gamekeeper, who repeats a tale called 
The Forester, relating to the full of a 
huge oak, and to the browsing of the deer 
upon its prostrate verdure. Upon this is 


instituted, not very aptly, a comparison of 


the death of the Princess Charlotte. A few 
stanzas will serve as an example :— 
One dark, autumnal, stormy day, 
The gale was up in all its might, 
The roaring forest felt its sway, 
And clouds were scudding quick as light : 
A ruthless crash, a hollow groan, 
Aroused each self-preserving start, 
The kine in herds, the hare alone, 
And shagged colts that grazed apart. 


Midst fears instinctive, wonder drew 

The boldest forward, gathering strength 
As darkness lour'd, and whirlwinds blew, 

To where the ruin stretch’d his length, 
The shadowing oak, the noblest stem 

That graced the forest's ample bound, 
Had cast to earth his diadem ; 

His fractured limbs had délved thé ground. 

la 


He lay, and still to groan’d ; 


The deer approach— 

Some in his root’s deep cavern housed, 

And seem’d to learn, and muse, and teach, 
Or on his topmost foliage browsed, 

That had for centuries mock'd their reach. 
Winds in their wrath these limbs could crash, 
This strength, this symmetry could mar; 
A peorle’s wrath can monarchs dash 
From bigot throne or purple car. 


When Fate's dread bolt in Clermont’s bowers 
Provoked its million tears and sighs, 

A nation wept its fallen flowers, 

Its blighted hopes, its darling prize.— 

So mourn'd my antler'd friends awhile, 

So dark, so dread, the fateful day ; 

So mourn’d the herd that knew no guile, 
Then turn'd disconsolate away ! 


Who then of language will be proud ? 
Who arrogate that gift of heaven ? 
To wild herds when they bellow loud, 
To all the fores-tribes ’tis given. 
I’ve heard a ncte from dale or hill 

That lifted every head and eye; 
I’ve heard a scream aloft, so shrill 

That terror seized on all that fly. 

‘The third paymaster is John Armstrong, 
a shepherd bard, whose coinage is stam 
“The Shepherd's Dream, or Fairies’ Mas- 
querade,” It is a sort of allegorical account 
of Buonaparte’s last campaigns ; and fur- 
nishes no extract we could wish to adduce. 
‘Lhe fourth is the Soldier’s Home, which 
we select as the most pleasing specimen 
of the author’s manner that the - volume 
contains :— 
My untried Muse shall no high tone assume, 
Nor strut in arms ;—tarewell my cap and plume: 
Brief be-my verse, a task within my power, 
I tell my feelings.in one happy hour; “ 
But what an hour was that! when from the main 
I reach’d this lovely valley once again! 
A glorious harvest fill’d my eager sight, : 
Half shock'd, half waving’ in a flood of light ; 
On that poor cottage roof where I was born 
The:sun look’d down as in-life’s early morn, 
I gazed around, but not a soul appear’d, 
[ listen’d on the threshold, nothing heard ; 
{ call’d my father thrice, but no one came; 
It was not fear or grief that shook my frame, 
But an o’erpowering sense of peace and home, 
Of toils gone by, perhaps of joys to come. 
The door invitingly stood open wide, 
I shook my dust, and set my staff aside. 
How sweet it was to breathe that cooler air, 
And take possession of my father’s chair! 
Beneath my elbow, on the solid frame, 
Appear’d the rough initials of my name, 
Cut forty years before !—the same old clock 
Struck the same bell, and gave my heart a shock 
I never can forget. A short breeze sprung, 
And while a sigh was trembling on my tongue, 
Caught the old dangling almanacks behind, 
And up they flew, like banners in the wind; 
Then gently, singly, down, down, down, they went, 
And told ot twenty years that I had spent 
Far from ‘my native land:—that instant came 
A robin on the threshold; though: so tame, 
At first he look’d-distrustful, almost shy, 
And cast on me his coal-black stedfast eye, 
And seem’d to say (past friendship to renew) 
« Ah ha! old worn-out soldier, is it a - 
Through the room ranged the imprison’d humble 
‘And bomb’d, and bounced, and sd to be free, 
Dashing against the panes with sullen roar, 
That threw their diamond sunlight on the floor ; 
That floor, clean sanded, where my stray’d 


‘ 


Reminding me of those of hideous forms 

That met us’as we pass’d the Cupe of St 

Where high and loud they tonal paid bela’ 
never ; 

They roll and foam, and roll and foam for ever. 
But here was peace, that peace which home can yield; 
The grasshopper, the partridge in the field, 

And ticking clock, were all at once become 

The substitutes for clarion, fife, and drum. 

While thus I mused, still gazing, gazing still 

On beds of moss that spread the window sill, 

I deem’d no moss my eyes had ever seen 

Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh, and green, 
And guess'd some infant hand had placed it there, 
And prized its hue, so exquisite, so rare, 
Feelings on feelings mingling, doubling rose, 

My heart felt every thing but calm repose ; 

I could not reckon minutes, hours, nor years, 
But rose at once, and bursted into tears ; 

Then, like a fool, confused, sat down again, 

And thought upon the past with shame and pain; 
I raved at war and all its horrid cost, 

And glory's quagmire, where the brave are lost. 
On carnage, fire, and plunder, long 1 mused, 
And cursed the murdering weapons I had used: 


Two shadows then I saw, two voices heard, 
One bespoke age, and one a child's appear’d.— 
In stepp'd my father with convulsive start, 
And in an instant clasp’d me to his heart. 
Close by him stood a little blue-eyed maid, 
And, stooping to the child, the old man said, 
“ Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again, 
This is your uncle Charles, come héme from Spain.” 
The child approach’d, and with her fingers light, 
Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of sight.— 
But why thus spin my tale, thus tedious be ? 
Happy old Soldier !' what’s the world to me ? 
Rosamond’s Song of Hope, the fifth di- 
vision, is a prettyish effusion from a female 
tenant; the last piece, Alfred and Jen- 
net, a peculiar story of the loves of a wealthy 
blind youth anda t’s daughter, which’ 
is the most laboured and the most faulty 
poem of the whole. 
The girl is 
The veriest romp that ever wagged a leg ; 
and one who ' 

- - sings from morn till night, and seems to fly 
From tune to tune, the sad, the wild, the merry, 
And moulds her lip to suit them like a cherry ; 

On an exhibition of which kind, her lover 
says— 
You little baggage ! not to tell before 
That you could sing ; mind—you go home no more. 


These vulgarisms spoil the tale. But by, 
this time Sir Ambrose and his tenantry 
got pretty mellow. His ancient Lady treats 
him with a masquerade in her wedding- 
dress of sixty years before ; the rustics leap, 
dance, and drink; their entertainer 
dresses them in a. short complimentary 
speech ; and the book thus concludes :— 
An instantaneous shout re-echoed round, 
"Twas wine and gratitude inspired the sound : 
Some joyous souls resumed. the dance again, 
The aged loiter’d o'er the homeward plain, 
And scatter’d levers rambled through the park, 
And breathed their vows of honour in the dark ; 
Others a festal harmony preferr’d, 
Still round the thorn the jovial song was heard ; 
Dance, rhymes, and fame, they scorn 'd such things 


as ese 
But drain'd the mouldy batrel to its lees, 
As if ’twere worse than shame to want repose: 








He lay like Alfred when he died— 


O’r undulating waves the broom had made, 





Nor was the lawn’ clear till the moon aros¢, 
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——— 
And on each turret pour’d a brilliant gleam 
Of modest light, that trembled on the stream; 
The owl awoke, but dared not yet complain, 
And banish’d silence re-assumed her reign. 





Oriental Literature, applied to the Illustra- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures, §c. $c. By 
the Kev. Samuel Burder, A.M. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo.. Lond. 1822. Longman & Co. 


We can (now) but introduce this excellent 
work to our readers as one which, with 
Townley’s Illustrations, and a very few other 
modern works, is calculated to delight and 
improve the family circle ; to blend an im- 
mense mass of the most curious and inte- 
resting information with considerations the 
most edifying and important. 

Mr. Burder's “ Oriental Customs” has 

sed through several editions: it is en- 
arged and much improved in this publication, 
in which Eastern science and a knowledge 
of Eastern manners are made to throw a 
strong and steacly light upon the Scriptures. 
In this undertaking it is pleasing to notice 
the mutual obligations which our author 
and Dr. Rosenmiiller, the Professor of 
Oriental Literature at Leipsig, have inter- 
changed; and the more so, as these two 
volumes are the matured fruits of their joint 
endeavours to turn all the researches of 
ancient writers, and all the intelligence of 
modern travellers, upon the illustration of 
those difficult passages in the sacred text 
which have long perplexed the minds of 
learned and anxious enquirers. 

Beginning with Genesis, the author goes 
on to Revelation, and has comprehended 
a vast: mass of ‘instruction and sensibie en- 
tertainment in hig annotations. From this 
we can only select a few specimens, to 
exhibit the nature of his work, as the task 
of analyzing it would carry us through a 
year’s Gazettes, and we do not forget (though 
we delay) that we have not got beyond the 
ninth Century in our Epitome of Townley. 


In Genesis. —No. 46.—xv. 3. One born in 
my house, ismine heir.) ‘* It is still the custom 
in India, expecially among the Mahomedans, 
that in default of children, and sometimes 
where there are lineal descendants, the 
master of a family adopts a slave, frequently 
a Haffshee Abyssinian, of the darkest hue, 
for his heir; he educates him agreeably to 
his wishes, and- marries him to one of his 
daughters. As the reward of superior merit, 
or to suit the caprice of an arbitrary despot, 

honour is also conferred on a slave 
recently purchased, or already. grown up in 
the family: and to him he bequeaths ‘his 
wealth, in preference to his nephews, or any 
collateral ranches. This is‘ a custom of 
great antiquity in the’ East, and prevalent 
among the most refined.and civilized nations. 
In the earliest period of ‘the patriarchal 
history, we find Abraham complaining for 
want of — and declaring that either 

t of Damascus, or probably one born 
from him in his house, was his From to ‘the 
exclusion of Lot, his favourite nephew, and 
= the other collateral branches of his family.” 

‘ORBES 4 rr sseag — vol. = p- 201. 

. 81. “Amon 
Haren Pp g the 


Indians, if any neighbours are be- | be 
reaved by death; or by an’ enemy, of their 
children, those who are possessed of the 


Sreatest number of slaves supply the de- 
ficiency: and these are adopted by them, 
and treated in every respect as if they really 
were the children of the person to whom 
they are presented.” Carver’s Travels in 
North America, p. 158.. Among the Mame- 
lukes, the freed-man is called the child of 
the house. ‘‘Ibrahim, one of the kiayas or 
colonels of the Janisaries, had so multiplied 
his free-men, that of the twenty-four beys, 
which should be their number, no less than 
eight were of his household. At his death, 
which happened in 1757, his house, that is, 
his enfranchised slaves, divided among them- 
selves, but united against all others, con- 
tinued to give the law.” Vo.tney’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. 112. 153. 

No. 79.—xxix. 20. And Jacob served seven 
years for Rachel: and they seemed unto him but a 
few days, for the love he had to her.) HEropotus 
(Clio, p. 82. edit. Gale,) mentions a very 
singular custom among the Babylonians, 
which may serve to throw light on the con- 
duct of Laban towards Jacob. ‘In every 
district they annually assemble all the 
marriageable virgins on a certain day; and 
when the men are come together, and stand 
round the place, the crier, rising up, sells 
one after another, always bringing forward 
the most beautiful first: and having sold her 
for a great sum of gold, he puts up her who 
is esteemed second in beauty. On this oc- 
casion, the richest of the Babylonians used 
to contend for the fairest wife, and to outbid 
one another; but the vulgar are content to 
take the ugly and lame with money: for 
when all the beautiful virgins are sold, the 
crier orders the most deformed to stand up, 
and after he has openly demanded who will 
marry her with a small sum, she is at length 
given to the man that is contented to marry 
her with the least. In this manner, the 
money arising from the sale of the hand- 
some, serves for a portion to those whose 
look is disagreeable, or who have any bodily 
imperfection. A father: was not permitted 
to indulge his own fancy in the choice of'a 
husband for his daughter, neither might the 
purchaser carry off the woman which he had 
bought, without giving sufficient security 
that he would live with her as his own wife. 
Those also who received a sum of money 
with such as could bring no price in this 
market, were obliged to give sufficient 
security that they would live with them ; and 
if they did not, they were compelled to re- 
fund the money.” 

In Java, the consent of the relations being 
obtained, the bridegroom is bound to serve 
the parents of the bride fora year. RAFFLEs’s 
History of Java, vol. i. p. $25. 

** The Naudowessies have a singularmethod 
of celebrating their marriages, which seems 
to bear no resemblance to those made use of 
by any other I passed through. When one 
of their young men has fixed upon a young 
woman he approves of, he discovers. his 
passion to her parents, who give him an in- 
vitation to come and live with them in their 
tent: he accordingly accepts the offer, and 
by so doing engages to reside in it for a 
whole year in the character of a menial ser- 
vant ; during this time he hunts, and brings 
all the game he kills to the family : by which 
means the father has an opportunity of seeing 
whether he is able to provide for the support 
of his daughter, and the children that may 
the quence of their union. This, 





————————— 
like Jacob’s servitade. “When ‘this period is 
expired, the marriage is solemnized. after 
the custom of the country. CiLarRK and 
Lewis’s Travels to the Missouri, p. 101. 

“In the mode of marriage by Ambel Ana, 
the father of a virgin makes choice of some 
young man for her husband, generally from 
an inferior family, who renounces all farther 
tight to, or interest’in him, and he is taken 
into the house of his father-in-law, who kills 
a buffaloe on the occasion, and receives 
twenty dollars from the son’s relations ; 
after this, the booroo bye ’nya (the good and 
bad of him) is vested in the wife’s family. If 
he murders, or robs, they pay the bangoon or 
the fine: if he is murdered, they receive the 
bangoon: they are liable to: any debts he 
may contract after marriage, those prior to 
it remaining with his parents. He lives in 
the family in a state between that of a son 
and a debtor; he partakes as a son of what 
the house affords, but has no property in 
himself: his rice-plantation, the produce of 
his pepper-garden, with every thing that he 
can gain or earn, belong to the family. He 
is liable to be divorced at their pleasure, and 
though he has children, must leave all, and 
return naked as he came, The family some- 
times indulge him with leave to remove to a 
house of his own, and take his wife with him ¢ 
but he, his children, and effects, are still 
their property. If he has not daughters by 
the marriage, he may redeem himself and 
wife by paying her joojoor ; but if there are 
daughters before they are emancipated, the 
difficulty is enhanced, because the family are 
equally entitled to their value: it is common, 
however, when they are upon good terms, to 
release him, on the payment of one Joojoor, 
or at most with the addition of an addat of 
fifty dollars ; with this addition, he may in- 
sist upon a release whilst his danghters are 
not marriageable.” Marspen’s History of 
Sumatra, p. 224. 

“The Burdooraunees’ in Cabul, even at 
this day, live some of them with their future 
father-in-law, and earn their bride by their 
services, like Jacob and Rachel, without ever 
seeing the object of their wislies. ExpHin- 
ston’s Cabul, b. ii.c. 8. HoLpERNEss, On the 
Customs of the Crim Tartars, p. 8. 

No. $2.—xxx. 1,2. And when Rachel saw 
that she bare Jacob no children, Rachel envied her 
sister.] ‘It does not appear that there was at 
that time and in that country, any thing im- 

roper or remarkable in the conduct of Jacob, 
in marrying two sisters. That such connec- 
tions continued to be formed in that country 
long after the time of Jacob, is ascertained 
by a history recorded of Omar, the second 
caliph of the Mahometans after Mahomet. 
*¢ While he was on his journey, there came, 
at one of his stages, a complaint before him, 
of a man who had married: two wives, that 
were sisters both by father and mother; a 
thing which the old Arabians, so long as they 
continued in their idolatry, made no scruple 
of, as appears from that passage in the Al- 
koran, where it is forbid for the time to come, 
and expressed in such a manner, as makes it 
evident to have been no uncommon practice 
among them. Omar was very angry, and 
cited him and his two wives to make their 
appearance before him forthwith. After the 
fellow had confessed that they were both 
his wives, and so nearly related, Omar asked 
him what religion he might be, or whether 
he was a Mussvilman? . Yes, said the fellow. 
And. did you not know, then, said Omar, 





however, is only done whilst they are y 
men, and for their first wife, and not repeated 


that it was unlawful for you to have them, 
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ral inheritance of Welsh choler atad family 
pride. They are most affectionate, yet never 
meet but to quarrel; the effect of which 
disposition is, that Pen receives a very irre- 
gular education, though the foundations 
are well laid by Mr. Mapletopt, the vicar 
of Oldysleigh. 






when God said, neither marry two sisters any 
more, Alkoran, —_ iv. 277, The fellow 
swore, that he..did not know that it was 
unlawful, neither was it unlawful. Omar 
swore he lied, and he would make him part 
with one of them, or else strike his head off. 
= fey ree oa to a and ome he 
e had never m of that religion, 
fer he could have done very well without it, Me, phe ora yg on ~y - oby, ii re 
and never had been a whit better for it since | “C588. OTINth and Valeb Vwen net 
he had first professed it: upon which, Omar much on the importance of the name to be 
called him a little nearer, and gave him two pe to the young heir; and afterwards on 
blows on the crown with his stick, to teach | his studies, pursuits, and plans in life. In 
him better manners, and learn him to speak | these the wild philosophical dreams of the 
more reverently of Mahometanism ; saying, | father are foiled by the simplicity of the 
© thou enemy of God, and of thyself, dost} uncle, in a way running so parallel to the 
thou revile Islam, which is the religion that/ famed prototype to which we have alluded, 
God and his angels and apostles, and the/ 45 ty constitute that species of resemblance 
best of the creation, have chosen, and/ called imitation. The first half of the first 
— a — are ro —_ volume is occupied with a genealogy of the 
ota tae tow elon fond ro hon Owens, ridiculing Cambrian antiquities, and 
vie deriving the modern family from Noah or 


both, that he could not tell which he had , bal 
rather part with; upon which, some of Noe, whose name, by an easy transposition 
of letters, gives NEN or Owen. 


Omar’s attendants cast lots for the two 

women ; the lot falling upon one of them; A selection from the first chapter will 
three times, the man took her, and was| serve to unfold the characters of the two 
brothers descended from this long line; and 


forced to dismiss the other.” OcKLEY’s 
History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 219. is a fac simile of not a few succeeding col- 
i loquies between them : 


(To be continued.) 

‘“‘He must be a genius, Caleb !”’..“* Ma 
be—may be, brother Griffith.”..“Must be, 
sir!”..“ We are but weak, short-sighted mor- 
tals, Griffith,—and must not—”..‘¢ Psha— 
speak for yourself, brother Caleb,—the boy, 
I repeat, must be a genius,”..“* Well, well— 
if he must, he must, I can’t help it.”. .‘* Help 
it—why—”..‘* Let him be any thing, my 
good brother, but. one of your thing-o-my- 
alogists or ologists.”..‘‘ Pooh, Caleb, you 
are ignorant of the use or application of 
terms.” ,.‘* Like enow, like enow, Griffith ; 
but I know his uncle Wintletrap was one of 
the crew, and you—”..‘‘ Hold, Caleb! Of 
me, you may think or speak as you shall 
see fit, in your plentiful lack of judgment, 
but of Doctor Wintletrap—”..“‘ What of 
him ?”’+-‘* He was indeed a philosopher.”.. 
‘* Didn’t I say so ; its all one and same thing 
—a fellow—”..‘‘ Aye, Caleb, a fellow of 
every learned body, sect and society, from 
Drontheim to Bologna.” ..‘‘ All of a kidney 
—all hang together, I dare swear; fellows 
like himself, kicked out of society at home, 
and sent packing to these outlandish parts!” 
--“ Caleb, Caleb—thou art little better than 
an old dunce! ”..“ Dunce in your teeth— 
but no—I forgive you—I dare say, you are 
quite right—you are more learned in these 
matters than I can pretend to be—but for 
the soul of me, I never could understand 
their use.”..‘‘ Use!—psha, Caleb.” ..“ I’m 
not saying it to anger you, brother Griffith— 
you knowI am not—it’s all my ignorance, 
no doubt; I am sure it is ; but it was this 
plaguy Doctor Wintletrap who first set your 
wits a wool-gathering after these boxes of 
dead bones and painted porringers.” .. 
*< Vases, vases, Caleb—Egyptian, Etruscan.” 
-«“ Never mind their names, Griffith; ‘I 
can’t remember them. There they stand to 
ag for themselyes,—call ’em what ye will, 

ey are still nothing but pots, pans, and 
cutin after all.” ..“ Insufferable ! — that 
vety mummy you are poisting at is 

Nad : old,”’..“« More, the shame— 





Pex Owen. 12mo. $ vols. Edinburgh and 
London, 1822, W. Blackw and 
T. Cadell. 


Tus book, distinguished by a short and 
apparently literary name, is a rather long 
novel, though one written by a clever 
and literary person. The desultory manner 
in which it is constructed renders the story 
more tedious than we can approve, and 
many of the interruptions which it expe- 
riences seem to us to be unworthy of the 
talents displayed in the more successful 
parts. Rumour assigns Pen Owen to a pen 
of some rank in letters, desirous of publish- 
ing such a work anonymously; but we can- 
net help thinking the disguise in this in- 
stance unnecessary, except in so far as 
mystery, having been found profitable in 
matters of the sort, may now be considered 
an essential ingredient in the craft of ro- 
mance making; for the author is to all 
intents and pu an experienced writer 
and well acquainted with the business of 
the profession. This indeed is his vice; 
and the character of many of his materials 
and their workmanlike employment are the 
greatest objections we have to urge to an 
otherwise able performance. 

he history of Pen Owen opens on the 
Shandean model, with the birth of the hero. 
His father, Griffiths Owen, is the lineal re- 
presentative of the Owens of Cwm Owen, 
a crack-brained speculator and projector, 
who ruins the small remains of property left 
in the poets of that ancient race. His 
uncle , on the other hand, is the 
reverse of Griffiths, a plain straightforward 
si man, whose 


ery wary tt i 

sell Cwm Owen Castle, and reside in lodg- | more the shame, Griffith ; what have you to 
ings at Bristol. The two brothers'are con-|do,—routing out men’s rotten bones, and 
trasted: in every respect, except in the natu- } disturbing their 


ir ashes after Christian burial, 





AND 


e’re Worse than the resurrection men,”._ 
« Blessed ignorance !” .. None af “cel, 
taunts, Griffith, though I may bless -m ig- 
norance of such unnatural gimeracks, 
what have you got by all these stuffed sala- 
manders and pickled porpoises, I should like 
to know?”..‘‘ Got by them !—thou wor- 
shipper of Plutus,’’,. Brother, brother, I 
worship none but to whom worship is due, 
not a parcel of heathenish gods, who stand 
there and are valued only, as I heard that 
old fool Wintletrap tell you, like their neigh- 
bours the tea pots, because they have lost 
their noses. Would you have me believe this 
is - thing but arrant nonsense? Why they’d 
be all thrown together as rubble, and not 
fetch a shilling a waggon load in the market.” 
.- “Market !—your eternaleriterion.”. .«« My 
what, Griffith ? ”’. .“* Poh !—money getting.” 
--“Better than money losing or money 
squandering. Why, the Lord protect you, 
my good: brother, I’ll be bound to turn a 
thousand pound upon ’Change, whilst you 
philosophers, as ye call yourselves, are hag- 
gling about a green halfpenny, (Heaven de- 
fend me,) or scrambling like school boys for 
a great black beetle!”..“‘My Scarab, by 
all that’s sacred!—why thou Solomon.”.. 
“No nic-names, Griff,—no nic-names.’”’.. 
‘No Griffs, Brother Caleb, no Griffs, if you 
please; you know I will not be called Griff,” 
--“* Don’t call me Solomon then.’’:-“ I—I 
called thee any thing but Solomon.”’..‘ Then 
there’s an end of it, brother Griffith. I 
thought you did.” -. - - - -** You needn’t re- 
er any thing of the sort; I do know what 
am talking about;—I am talking about the 
boy’s success in life.”..*‘‘ Success in life! 
why you would treat the heir of all the 
OWENS, as if he were to be a manufacturer 
of buttons, or a sugar-baker.”..“ I could 
name something worse than either; but I 
don’t wish to make you angry ; with a little 
common sense,—I have known a man—”.. 
“Common sense; I should like to know 
how a man is to distinguish himself by com- 
mon sense ?”’..‘* And I should like to know 
how he is to get on without it?”..* What! 
nota genius?” ..‘ A fiddle-stick !”..“*Grant 
me patience! Did you ever hear of a Con- 
dorcet or a Kant, a Gustavus_or an Alex- 
ander, gaining celebrity by common sense?” 
.-“* Brother, brother! I never heard of but 
one of the whole bunch; and he, methinks, 
made but a bad business of it.” ..** Of whom 
are you speaking? ”..‘‘The copper-smith.” 
.. “©The copper-smith !”.. “ Aye, aye ; I see 
ou know Dat little. about him., He’s ina 
toss, I wish you read oftener; but let that 
pass ; and as for the rest, they may be sugar- 
bakers or button-makers, though I don’t re- 
collect their names in any firm; but of this 
I am pretty sure, if they hadn’t common 
sense, they did more harm than good with 
all their celebrity, as you.call it, whether ia 
times past or present—” ..“‘ Brother Caleb, 
I blush for you; they were heroes and lumi- 
naries.”..“ Oh! then, you mean to bring 
up your boy to that—”..‘ That,—what. * 
..“ Why, to be one of these heroes, or the 
other thing-o-my’s, that are something 
the same kind, I suppose—”..“‘ I mean to 
bring him up to nothing.”’..‘‘ Nothing!”.. 
“Nothing; and I have told you so over 
and over again ; but there’s no beating things 
into you.”..‘‘ Lord have mercy upon me, 
that I should liye to find my. poor. dear 
brother glorying in his madness. y> Griff, 
Griff”... Griff again, sir! Have a care, 





or you will drive me raving mad |”. .“ Hea- 
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‘yen keep me from so vous a sin, Griffith. 
Nopno"..* What ka I done, Caleb, to 
‘deserve this at your hands? Is it because I 
-have preferred reeeiving pecuniary aid trom 
-gou, as a mark of distinction from all my 
‘other friends? Is it because in supporting 
the family honors, I have sacrificed—”.. 
“No, no; spare me, dear, dear Griffith; I 
-acknowledge the obligation, and wouldn’t 
say a word that could give you pain for 
-worlds—orily—”..‘¢ Why then, in the very 
zenith of my hopes, with all the objects of 
life ripening to view, exhibiting the 
fairest prospect of along looked for harvest, 
-do you come like a nipping unseasonable 
frost, to cut off the blossom in the bud, 
-and—”’..‘* Nay, nay; brother Griffith—dear 
‘Griffith, you mistake me, indeed you do; 
it’s all my ignorance, and I dare say your 
eut of the way plans are just what they 
should be, if I could only comprehend them ; 
but when you talk of doing witliout com- 
men sense and bringing up a boy, who has 
-his way to make in the world, upon genius, 
I ¢an’t for the life of me understand what 
ou would be at.”..“* Not know what I mean 
genius ?”..‘‘I know it’s something out 
of the common line; because, with all your 
Jearning, you have never been able to make 
-it clear to my mind. It may be like that 
pig in a bottle (pointing to a line of shelves 
lied with the rare and sportive productions 
of nature) with five legs in place of four, 
or—”.. Pish, Caleb, I’m a fool to sit dis- 
puting with you; as I have often said, we 
do not fight with the same weapons.”’..“‘ I’m 
‘snre, Griffith, I don’t wish to fight at all, 
and much less with a brother.”.. “In a 
word, the boy is my own, and I have a right 
to dispose of him as I please.”..“To be 
sure you have, Griffith ; you may pickle him 
with the ‘pig there, or teach him to walk on 
all’ fours, like that great man beast that sits 
grinning in my face; like Grim Groudy in 
story book. “EF only thought it right and 
proper, and dutiful, as the boy’s natural 
lood relation, to offer my counsel and ad- 
vice, that, ’till he can choose for himself, he 
be put in the right way to get on in the 
world, as others have done before him.’’.. 
With Cocker pinned to his breast as his 
tade mecum.”. .‘¢ And no bad pin-afore either, 
brother Griffith. If it had stuck to your’s, 
it would have paid better, to my mind, than 
all your snapdragons and butterflies.’’.. 
* And have made me a drudge like thyself— 
as if the blood of Cwm Owen were stag- 
nant in thy veins!”. .“‘ Griff, Griff, have a 
care; I'll not be twitted on that head, my 
is your’s,.and as noble, and as ancient, 
as pure, and has hot, and—”. .“* Huba- 
boo, hubaboo! what the devil have I said 
or done to set it boiling in this manner? 
Here have you heen heaping red hot coals 
upon my head for the last half hour, and 
are now the first to cry ont Fire!” ..“ Didn’t 
you talk of my blood!”,.‘*And is it not 
my own?”..‘* What has that to do with the 
question?” ,.‘* Every thing; would I dis- 
Patage that which is my pride, my boast, 
my—"-:“*You spoke of my drudging it, or 
Staining it, or something to that Purpose ; 
aad no man living, no, not yourself, Griffith, 

dare to the one or the other in 
Sopisea’ -- “’Sdeath brother, I only said L 
trade; and no man living shall 
bad vo my saying before your face or be- 


= 





your back, that the blood of the Owens 
ded by contact with it.”.. And 
Where, sir, would it have been without it? 


Answer me that.”..‘‘ No matter; I would 
rather it flowed through a kennel than a 
’compting house.” . .‘¢ It hadn’t a kennel left 
to flow in, sir.”..‘* Hey day! who is it that 
disparages our blood now! But a truce, a 
truce, good Caleb, we shall never agree 
upon this subject: I hate and abhor your 
men of business, who calculate talent by the 
yard, and pare down men of wit and science 
to their own pocket rule and compass.”.. 
‘Better, perhaps, than those scapegraccs 
and spendthrifts—I call no names, and I 
name no persons,—who weigh and measure 
nothing, but set their wits at work to undo 
what wiser heads have done before them. 
But it won’t do, Griffith, it won’t do ; things 
will go on in the old way, in spite of your 
nincompoop gimcracks, or periwinkle pro- 
fessors.”’..‘* Mighty well, my matter of fact 
brother ; so we are all nincompoops, in your 
refined phraseology, because we are not 
optimists ?”..‘‘ I know nothing of them, they 
may be nincompoops too for aught I know.” 
.-** You would, forsooth, set us down as 
knaves or fools, because we do not believe 
this to be the best of all possible worlds.’’.. 
** No such thing, Griffith ; I know that it is 
not the best of all possible worlds, and yon 
ought to know it too; and for my part, I 
think it grows harder and wickeder every 
day.” .. ** Pish,— you do not comprehend 
me.”..“* That’s true enough, Griffith ; but I 
shan’t think the worse of you for denying 
this naughty world, to be the best possible.” 
.. Why then blame us, who wish to mend 
it?”’.,.** Becanse I never knew any good 
come of your state-menders or religion-men- 
ders. They all make more holes than they 
stop.—Brother, brother, the strait road is 
quite broad enough.”’..‘* Aye, aye, Caleb, 
broad enough for thee and tby plodding 
brethren—for ever dog-trot in a straight 
line—the high turnpike—where, if gold mines 
were to lie to the right orthe left, you would 
still jog on, without turning your eyes or 
your steps to explore them.’’.. “Like enow, 
Griffith, like enow, and the less chance, I 
trow, of mistaking a bog for a mine, which, 
if my recoHection serves me, you have done 
before now.” 

This was an unfortunate hit, or, as the ini- 
tiated in the noble science of self-defence 
would term it, a “ knock down blow ;” for 
be it known unto all whom it may concern, 
that Mr. Griffith Owen had, a few years 
previous to the interesting dintogue which 
the reader has thus prematurely been per- 
mitted to overhear, sunk several thousand 
pounds in exploring an Irish bog in the 
neighbourhood of Carrickfergus, where tra- 
dition (and tradition alone) had deposited 
the treasure of a native prince, who had 
flourished in such remote antiquity that 
tradition herself had forgotten his very 
name. 


The bio y of the preceding Owens, 
and Galorner lke the shove, we us ac- 
quainted with the progenitors of Pen, or 
rather Pendarves, for he, as well as the be- 
tristram’d Trismegistus, suffers from the 
fatality which leads nurses and servants to 
counteract the best schemes of parents. His 
grandfather Geoffrey has, we learn, been 
raised from poverty to affluence by lending 
1500/., all he had in the world, to an utter 
stranger, a Mr. Gwynn; whose daughter 
he marries with a partion i some rich iron 





works, saved by his prompt aid when no 











eel 
friend in need would come forward on be- 
half of their owner—since 


Strange as it may appear to the philan- 
thropist in his closet, the world, with all its 
benevolence, is very apt to withhold its as- 
sistance, not from those to whom it i 
be of no service, but almost invariably from 
those whom it might save from perdition. 
The nearer an unfortunate devil approaches 
to his ruin, the further do those who by their 
aid might redeem him, retire from him. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





WADDINGTON’S TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA. 
Tuts entertaining quarto has still many 
demands upon.us, though we have already 
devoted three tolerably long papers tq its 
Review. Our last Number chiefly displayed, 
and a mortifying display it is to European 
pride, the characters of certain renegades 
and travellers in Africa; our present we 
shall principally devote to traits illustrative 
of the natives, Leaving the camp of the 
Pasha, us we have mentioned, on the 24th 
December, our countrymen were most re- 
spectfully received at Tangaz by a person 
in a red cap, of whom we are told 


----he expressed himself ready to rest 
here, or advance, as we chose, and to supply 
any wants that we might have. He was 
rather a mean looking man, dressed in a 
white shirt, and had sufficient servility of 
manner ; however, he was a king, and his 
name was Malek, or king Témbol]. 

At the end of fifteen miles they reached 
a large village near the Nile, called Koraigh, 
were the narrative continues :— 


Onur bivouac was under the outer wall of 
the fortress, where all the female inhabitants 
of the town were shut np for the night. 
Malek Témbol paid us a short and respect- 
ful visit, and took his post near us; fires 
were lighted around us, and we slept un- 
dressed in the open air, with our guns by 
our sides, and our pistols under our heads. 
All the rest watched, and the King amused 
himself by playing on an instrument, and 
singing wild airs to it by the moonlight. 

We had a curious Proof esterday of the 
yet untamed spirit of the Sheygy’a. Malek 
Témbol finding that he had left something 
behind at Tangaz, sent back a man to recover 
it; he found it in the hands of the inhabi- 
tants, and demanded it ; but they, discover- 
ing by his accent that he was a Nubian, and 
not an Arab, refused to restore it. He de- 
manded it in the name of the Pasha, and 
within ten miles of his camp; and they 
answered by some blows, of which he lon 
bore the marks. He then fired his gun “m 
pistols, and they retired, retaining, however, 
the spoil, which he never recovered.-- - 

Here (the same day’s journal states, at 
Wad Nazarah,) we halted te breakfast, and 
Malek Témbol overtook us so engaged, and 
waited our orders to visit us. 8 great 
pleasure was in the examination of our arms ; 
a.pair of blunderbuss-pistols, before men- 
tioned, he called ‘‘ a weapon without hope,’”’ 
and swore “by God, Creator of the 
world, that but for bh arms the Turks 
would be no better than other men.’ Such 
we were supposed to be, and it was lamented 
iby himself and his court, that we spoke no- 
thing but Turkish. - - - - 

Malek Témbol is the King of the isles ; 
Argo forms the most considerable portion of 
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his dominions, but his capital is on Benni; 
he invited us to visit him there, and boasted 
to us of the glory of his. ancestors. The 
country on both sides of the river, formerly 
rich and by bare ings pe under oe 
sceptre, and they a corps of Moggrebyns 
in their pay, which readaed them formida- 
ble, till their army was destroyed by the 
Sheygy’a near Mount Dager, to whom, from 
that time, till the arrival of the Mamelouks, 
the country continued tributary. 


Pursuing their journey on the 26th, the 
-account says— 


Korti is above a mile from the river, and 
Amboocote . above three miles 8S. by W. from 
Korti. At Amboocote we overtook three other 
kings, Malek, Mahommed, of Old Déngola, 
and the Maleks Ibrahim and Zebeyr, of 
Mahass; they formed the remainder of our 
escort, which thus appeared to be composed 
of four kings and a casheff, with all their 
‘guards and attendants. They were anxious 
to pass the rest of the day here, to number 
the cattle and tax them for the Pasha; to 
this we made no objection, and pitched our 
tent in a very dirty court in front of a 
house. While this operation was performing, 
and we were sitting in the house with King 
Témbol. and one of his two body-guards, 
they brought in a mess of cold dhourra bread 
and meat in a bowl, which we were invited 
to share; but observing that his Majesty, 
after having picked the bones, returned 
each, as he had done with it, into the com- 
mon bowl, we permitted ourselves to be so 
far overpowered by European prejudices, as 
to make, fasting as we still were, a very in- 
different repast. 

The equipment of our escort was various 
and singular: one of the horses had a strong 
plaited defence before his face, which would 
stop a lance, and a pistol shot at any dis- 
tance. The saddles are much lighter than 
the Turkish, and rise very high behind; the 
pummels and part of the seat are in many 
cases covered with the inner skin of the 
crocodile, which is a very durable substitute 
for common leather ; the stirrups are some- 
times round, and very small, as the feet of 
the horsemen are always naked ; they use a 
very strong bit, like the Turkish, and mount 
by throwing the leg directly over the middle 
of the saddle, therein differing from the 
Turks, whose manner is like ours. Almost 
all the horses and camels wear charms, and 
the rough’ broad heads of the latter are 
omer decorated by strings of white 
shells from the shores of the Red Sea. All 
the iron used in this country is imported 
from Darfour, Sennaar, and hendy, and is 
therefore very dear ; spears, though there is 
@ manufacture of them at Korti, are usually 
brought by traders from the same places, 
and left in payment for provisions for them- 
selves and camels; but swords, after ‘the 
hilts have been ornamented at Daraou, are 
worth eight or ten Spanish dollars each. 

On the 29th they arrived opposite to Old 
Déngola, and Mr. Hanbury a 


We determined to pass the night on this 
spot, and to employ the pr Ban in exa- 
mining the capital; and as Malek Témbol 
had some business to transact with the Kin 
of Déngola, we were to cross the river to- 
poner = Mart ee had been wai 
8 ime, nm we sent to inquire whether 
his Majesty was ready to fo iy We re- 


8) of hoarse recitative bythe captain, but the effect 
ting able, ‘and productive of sensations known 


decorous, previous to this visit te his brother 
Sovereign, to order his only shirt to be 
washed; this operation. had been actually 
performed, and we observed it suspended 
on an acacia to be dried; its royal owner 
had consulted decency by retiring during 
this interval among the trees. After some 
time the vestment, which was of no very 
fine material, is pronounced to be once more 
fit for service, and: Témbol is again a king. 


but much larger, as we were now certainly 
not less than fifty passengers ; one of these 
ended a long examination of my dress, by 
asking, whether the buttons were not of 
gold. The sailors accompany their exertions 
in rowing by a short lively song, which had 
only one variation and tone, and is always 
sung with great spirit ; itis one of the many 
in use in Egypt,* and the only one here. 

Onjlanding we walked up to a kind of 
house, where we were received by the King 
of Déngola. It appeared that he had lately 
lost a relative, as the fast ceremonies con- 
sisted in public lamentations, performed in 
the manner we had before witnessed ; the 
effect here was still more singular, from the 
greater number of persons engaged. After 
it was over the condolers turned round with 
their eyes generally wet, and faces full of 
woe; one or two seemed more seriously in 
earnest than the rest, and had the appear- 
ance of people excessively afflicted: they 
reserve all their grief, no doubt, for this 
moment, and trouble themselves little with 
sorrow either before or after it. In‘ this in- 
stance there were two parties of mourners, of 
which the second were less clamorous than 
the others, and discharged their affliction 
more speedily. 

During the most pathetic part of this 
scene, the King of Dongola suddenly threw 
his eyes for the first time upon me, standing 
in my Frank dress among the crowd of 
savages. My gravity was never put to a 
severer test than by the effect produced on 
his cowstenance and manner by the extreme 
surprise with which he regarded me. 

The boat song alluded to in the Note on 
this passage is not the only specimen of 
Ethiopian poetry which the author intro- 
duces. King Ibrahim, already mentioned, 
----having no taste for the parade of 
horsemen, muskets, and lances, with which 
Témbol delighted to be surrounded, travels 
more royally with a minstrel by his side. 
This honourable place is occupied by a boy 





*The favourite song with Reiss Bedoui, the 
captain of our cangee, and that which seemed 
most effectual in is sailors, was 
nearly as follows :—Reiss oui. ** Sailors 
pull at your oars.” Chorus of sailors. ‘“ God 
and Mahommed.” © Reiss. ‘‘ May God bless and 
assist you.” Cho. “God,” &c. Reiss. ‘‘ You 
are men, not children.” Cho. ‘‘ God,” &c. 
Reiss. ao boys, you shall ride in chariots.” 
Cho. ‘ »” &c. Reiss. ‘* The sun is setting.” 
Cho. ‘‘God,” &c. Reiss. “The coffee is boil- 
ing.” Cho. ‘‘God,” &c. Reiss. **’The sheep 
is killed. Cho. “God,” &c. Reiss. ‘** May 
your wives be beauti and fruitful.” Cho. 
* God,” &c. Reiss. ‘‘ The wind and the cur- 
rent are against us, but God is with us.” Cho. 
‘*God,” &c.—The verse is given out ina kind 
of the whole is ly animating avd agree- 
eee ae ele aad oor 

on a calm and mognlight 





ceived for answer, that he had thought it 





J 
The boat was like one before described, 


civilized countries, was accom 
the dance: on one occasion, Mr. H. relates, 


eae 

of seventeen or eighteen, with.an animated 
countenance, and a rolling é¢ye; he enter- 
tained the _ assembled here yest: 
evening by performance of a long Na- 
bian love song, which was translated by 
Ibraham’s interpreter, verse by verse, into 
Arabic, and thence into more civilized lan- 

ages. It seems to differ little from the 
A odie songs so common on the same sub- 
The minstrel, whose voice and harp+ are 
ever most willingly exerted, and most agree- 
ably attended to, amid scenes of festivity, 
seizes this occasion to extemporize on the 
alarm excited by our absence, and the in- 
terest taken by the Again the safety of his 
friend. ‘The soldiers are riding about the 
country in search of him ; the Aga trembled 
for his friend, and drew the sword that was 
never quenched; the King was anxious 
about his guest, and if the Pasha, and even 
the great Pasha, had known ‘it, they would 
have been equally agitated —but he,—of 
whom was he afraid, or where is the Shey- 
gy’a who would dare to face his gun that 
has two souls, and his pistols that are all of 

old?” The poetry was’ much admired, 

ut, unhappily for the .truth of the matter, 
the soldiers were drinking their booza, and 
the Aga had never touched the unquench- 
able blade. 

He afterwards sang the praises of the 
King his master—“ He is young and tall, 
and his sword is withont knowledge; he 
mounts his horse, which bounds farther than 
the gazelles of the desert; they brought 
him his lance, and he refused it; they 
brought him his. gun, and he accepted it. 
He went to the. Pasha, but not for revenge’; 
for the good of his subjects he went, to 
secure their property.” He concluded by a 
short strain to the Aga, to whom he declared 
himself attached from the moment he first 
beheld his countenance. 

These effusions: came out in verses, each 
of four lines, apparently octosyllabic, though 
I sometimes observed that the fourth line 
was wanting, and its place in the air filled 
up by a hum, or merely the music of the in- 
strument ; all were sung to the same tune, 
which had nothing harsh or disagreeable m 
it, and was just sufficiently pleasant to be an 
excellent soporific.' On this occasion the 
wine and the: booza, andthe firing and the 
shouts, prevented that effect. We tasted 
here for the first time the liquor called Om 
Belbel, or the ‘Mother of Nightingales ; ° 
it seems different from that drank at Berber 


under the same name ; it was only the com- 
mon booza better strained, and mixed with 


palm-wine ; in small quantities we found it 


extremely agreeable. 


The song, as is customary in most un- 
on ied with 


A number of females presented themselves, 


and exhibited before the king some very in- 
decent movements and attitudes, which they 
called the Dance of the Virgins ; it was led 
off in this’ instance by the wife of a Mame- 
louk, who seems to have been somewhat out 
of place. I oe saw it repeated after- 
wards ; 2 correspond 

and loins, attended by regular ¢ 
the hands, and certain 


ng motion of the chin 
ng of 
wild and savage 


exactly that: described 





instrument 


+ His was 
and drawn by Burckhardt, (p. 146.) and I never 





saw any other in Nubia, or any wind ins 
whatever. ; c 
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sounds,while the performers slowly and alter- 
nately advance and retreat, composes. the 
— and. disgusting exercise, in which 

was painful to see any woman engaged, 
even the women of Nubia. On this occa- 
sion they enlivened their exertions by a 
chorus, formed seemingly for the movements 


to which it was to be attuned, and the lips 


thatwere to utter it.—‘‘ We rejoice in the 
return of our King, newly crowned by the 
Pasha, and we will sing and dance, and sing 
and dance, till the sweat exhales from us, 
and forms a cloud over our heads.” 

The delicacy of their cooking is pretty 
much on a par with that of their salutations. 

We were invited (says the author) to dine 
with Malek Témbol; but finding ourselves 
at the moment engaged in preparations for 
departure, and. having no great taste for 
the usual cookery of the country, we sent 
James over to make our excuses: this was 
unfortunate, as the feast prepared for us 
was rather singular. Hadji Yacobe was 
met at the door by the king in person, and 
by him conducted into the chamber ‘of the 
women, who were not, however, visible, 
where he found the court drinking wine and 
booza. He had observed-a dead calf hang- 
ing at the palace-gate ; it had been newly 
killed, and the tripe, ‘kidneys, and heart, 
after being well washed, were served up 
raw, in small pieces sprinkled with a little 
salt, and brought on table in a wooden bowl. 
This was eaten, as the king assured him, to 
prevent the bad effects of the wine. After 
this was finished, booza was served four 
times round; and at the last round it was 
extremely lamented that the Agas were not 
come, “for see,” said the Prince, ‘“‘ what 
preparations have been made to entertain 
them!” The booza was succeeded by the 
usual mess of cooked meat and bread, ac- 
companied by the henneesses, which is a 
vegetable soup made with the tops of a 
sort of radishes ; this the king kept by his 
side, and from time to time poured into the 
other dish as much of it as he could take up 
in the palm of his hand, proving thereby the 
absolute inutility of spoons. The coffee, 
which bad been ground for the Agas, was 
put up in a cloth and saved ; and the festival 
concluded with fresh calabashes of wine and 


(To be continued.) 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ROYAI. INSTITUTION. 

Havine completed the history of the Me- 
chanical and Chemical Functions of the 
Economy, Dr. Roget, in his tenth Lecture, 
entered into the consideration of that higher 
class of faculties, which constitute more 
essentially the objects of animal existence, 
and which have, therefore, been usually 

inated the Animal Functions. The 
power of feeling, he observed, is 
associated in our minds with the idea of 
animal, as distinguished from vegetable life. 
The class of sensitive and intellectual fanc- 
tions, even when physiologically considered, 
comprehends subjects infinitely more various 
and complicated than those already. con- 
sidered. The modes in which they are con- 


escape our cognizance ; for they 


_ ducted 
depend on pomocipies of.a superior order, of 


the laws of mechanism, nor 

those of chemistry, can furnish us with the 
test elucidation. 

assemblage of organs by which these 





functions are exercised, is known the 
name of the Nervous System. The primary 
office of this system is to transmit certain 
impressions or affections of one part of the 
body, to other, and generally distant parts ; 
and thus to establish an extensive system of 
communications throughout. the whole ani- 
mal fabric. All the phenomena relating to 
the nervous system were shewn to be re- 
ducible to this comprehensive law. The im- 
pressions themselves, when considered simply 
as physical phenomena, may be termed Irri- 
tations. To the simple transmission of irrita- 
tions, which may regarded as the first 
office of the nervous system, may be referred 
all those muscular contractions, and modifi- 
cations of vascular action, subservient to the 
vital or chemical functions, which are the 
results of nervous influence exerted inde- 
pendently of all sensation, volition, or even 
consciousness on the part of the animal. The 
second set of actions of the nervous system 
are those which terminate in that affection 
of the sentient Eo which we denomi- 
nate Sensation. ey result from impressions 
made on particular parts of the body adapted 
to receive them, and denominated the orgaus 
of sense ; which =e are conveyed to 
the brain, where they produce the change 
which is followed by sensation. The percep- 
tions, thus excited, become associated, and 
are the objects of memory ; a power which, 
though it relates to the mind, is yet regulated 
in its exercise by the condition of the brain ; 
and the faculty of Association may accordingly 
be regarded as a third office appertaining to 
the nervous system, and regulating its various 
phenomena. Its fourth office is that of con- 
veying to certain muscles the determinations 
of the will, which is the source of one of the 
great prerogatives of animal life, namely, 
the power of Voluntary Motion. 

Having premised this general outline of 
the objects of the functions of the nervous 
system, Dr. Roget preceeded to describe the 
structure of the organs to which such im- 
portant offices are consigned. The texture 
of the nervous pulp in which these powers 
seem essentially to reside ; its extension into 
nervous filaments; the union of these fila- 
ments into nerves; their intermixture in 
plexuses, their connexions with ganglions ; 
the intimate structure of these ganglions, and 
their probable influence in modifying the 
functions of the nerves which traverse them, 
or which radiate from them as from new 
centres, were severally explained. Reference 
was made to the distinction established by 
Bichat, between the organic sensibility of 
parts, derived from the vital or ganglionic 
system of nerves ; and the animal sensibility, 
resulting from the nerves of sensation and of 
voluntary motion. Each vital function would 
appear to have a set of nerves appropriated 
to the exercise of that function, but connected 
besides with those of other functions. Con- 
siderable light has been thrown on this sub- 
ject by = — ~—o of Mr. wemeg 
Bell, with regard to the peculiar system o 
nerves distributed to the muscles and other 
parts concerned in the function of respira- 
tion, and denominated by him the respiratory 
nerves. 

The physiological circumstances attending 
sensation were next considered, as well as 
the analogous phenomena accompanying vo- 
lun pe both of which actions require 
a continuity of nervous connexion 
between the organ of sense, or muscle, and 
the brain; any interruption of which sus- 





ee 
pends or destroys these powers. A proper 
state of fo wk in the canada of the brain 
is also an essential condition for the produc¢- 
tion of these effects. The hypothesis in- 
vented to explain these phenomena, such as 
that of a nervous fluid, secreted by the brain, 
and conducted by the nerves; and that of 
vibrations in the nervous substance pro- 
pagated to the brain, were briefly stated, 
and their futility exposed. The occasional 
influence of the brain, or of the mind through 
the medium of the brain, on many of 
vital actions, appears to result from the uni- 
versal communications that exist between all 
the parts of the nervous system ; communica- 
tions which are more particularly established 
by branches of nerves passing from one 
ganglion to another. Of these, the most re- 
markable are those which compose what has 
been called the great Sympathetic Nerve, 
from its being the supposed source of nu- 
merous sympathies, or corresponding actions 
of the parts connected by its branches. 

Dr. Roget next proceeded to the physio- 
logy of the external senses, beginning with 
that of touch, which may be considered as 
the simplest and most universally diffused of 
all the senses, and that which lays the foun- 
dation of all the notions we acquire of the 
existence and mechanical properties of sur- 
rounding bodies. The power of acquiring 
accurate perceptions relating to this sense, 
however, is enjoyed but by a small number 
of animals ; and in these the organs are 
limited to particular parts of the body: The 
form and structure of these parts in different 
species of animals were described. The sensé 
of taste, which may be regarded as a finer 
kind of touch, adapted to the ion of 
certain chemical qualities of bodies, capable 
of acting in a liquid form, was next con- 
sidered. In general, the sense of smell is of 
greater importance to animals than that of 
taste; and accordingly greater provision has 
been made for enlarging the sphere of its 
activity: the organs which receive the im- 
pressions of odorous effluvia, being usually 
situated at the entrance of the passages of 
respiration, and extended so as to allow of 
the action of the air upon the expanded sur« 
face.of the olfactory nerve. The structure of 
the nostrils, of the membrane which lines its 
cavity, and of the convoluted bones by which 
its surface is so prodigiously increased, were 
described, and illustrated by drawings and 
preparations. The question as to the seat of 
this sense in insects and in fishes was also 
briefly considered.} 

The remaining part of the lecture was 
occupied y Keg account of the physiology of 
hearing. e nature of the vibrations ex- 
cited by sonorous bodies, and transmitted 
the surrounding medium to the ear, w 
excite the perception of sound, was satis- 
factorily explained. Water was stated ta 
convey sound with more intensity, and 
greater distances, than air; and several } 
and experiments were adduced in of 
the conducting power of solid with 
regard to sound. These | 5 were next 
applied to the theory o , by means 
of the apparatus which nature prov 
for this sense. In those animals in 
this apparatus is most complete, as ig aman, 
the parts. of which it consists may be dis- 
tinguished into those which are merely ac- 
cessory, and those which até essential to t 
production of the effect. Of the former class 
are the externalear; the meatus auditorius; 
the tympanum or ear-drum ; the cavity 











rane, which communicates with 
the throat by the Eustachian tube, and on the 
pees with the mastoid cells; and 
the chain of minute bones, extending from 
pace ot gag Op the merit pret of _ 
v more essential parts are 
labyrinth, ineluding the vestibule, the three 
semicircular canals, and. the cochlea; all 
these parts are filled with water, in which 
the delicate fibrils of the auditory nerve are 
suspended, so as to be easily affected by the 
ulations in that fluid. The. structure of 
all. these parts, their several uses, and the 


theory of their action, as far as that theory | ¢ 


has been established, were minutely detailed ; 
and a sketch was-given of the different struc- 
tures of the of hearing in the inferior 
animals, following the order of gradation, 
which may be traced through the inferior to 
the higher . The increasing com- 
plexity of this organ was thus followed from 
the insect and the crustacea, to the higher 
order ef mollusca; next to the osseous, and 
i fishes ; to the aquatic and ter- 
restrial reptiles; to the cetaceous tribes ; 
aud lastly to birds, and the mammalia, which 
exhibit the most perfect conformation with 
F to this of the economy. 
' Lecture. was concluded by some ob- 
servations on the quality of sound, which 
constitutes its tone, and converts it into a 
musical note; and on the theories devised to 
explain the means by which the ear is adapted 
te the perception of differences in musical 
tone ; as also the means by which we judge 
of the distances and situations of sonorous 
bodies—circamstances on which the art of 
the ventriloquist is founded. 
—_—_————_—_—_—_—_—_— 
 LBARNZD SOCIETIES. 
~ OxForp, April 20,—Congregations will be 
holden for the purpose of granting Graces, 
me conferring Degrees, on the following 
lays in the ensuing Term; viz. Wednesday, 
April 17; Thursday, May 2, Thursday 9, 
Wednesday 15, and Saturday 25. 

Wednesday, the first day of Easter Term, 
the followin Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Medicine,—G., Freer, M.A. Christ 
Church. , 

Masters of Arts—D. Harson Collings, Esq. 
Qneen’s College, grand compounder ; Wm. 
Deedes and Rev. f. Clerke, Fellows of All 
Souls Caftogs Rev. J, Frampton and J. Los- 

rds, Exeter Selene Rev. W. 
Hiley Bathurst, Christ Church ; Rev. T. Gro- 
now, one e. — ; 

Bachelors (ioe. uncombe, Fellow o 
al H. Aubery Veck wMagiiate Con ae 

I. . en ege. 
*. ie the afternoon of the same day, in full 
vocation, the Rev. John Moore, M.A. of 
orcester College, was admitted Senior 
Proctor; aud the Rev. Thos. Sheriffe, M.A. 
and Fellow of Magdalen College, was ad- 
mitted’ Junior Proctor. 

April 27 .—-Yesterday the following Degrees 
were conferred:— 

Bachelors in Divinity.—Rev. Charles Wight- 


in 
" M,A. Fellow of Pembroke College ; 
v. W.. Mergen Kinsey, M.A. Fellow of 

y ae , Ogle,. Fellow of All 


Masters J. 
Souls Coll. ; Rev. J, Merewether, E. D, Seott, 
Coll,; Hon. W. L. L. F. De Ros, 





CamBnrincE, April 19.—At a Congregation 
vansendey the following gentlemen were ad- 


Bachelors of Arts—S. Tate Benyon, B. ffill, 
W. Penry Con J. Hampden Thelwall, 
G. Ramsay, M. Stapylton, Trinity College ; 
G.. Whitefoord, T. Nayler, G. Tomlinson, 
J. Wollen, St. John’s College ; T. Charles 
Boone, J. Penrice, G. Ware, St. Peter’s 
College ; G. J. Berrey, G. Blake, Emmanuel 
College. 

April 26.—At a Congregation on Wednes- 
day ~~ the following Degrees were con- 
erred :— ‘ 

Doctor ‘in Divinity. —Rev. F. W. Blomberg, 
St. John’s College, ———— of St. Paul’s. 

Masters Smee om = Elijah Blunt, Trinity 
Coll. ; A. Malcolm Wale, Fellow of St. John’s 
College; J. 8. Upton, Catharine Hall. 

Bachelor in Civil Law. —R. Bagot, St. Peter’s 
College. j 


Bachelors of Arts.—Evan Nepean, T. Hutton 
Croft, F. T. Atwood, J. Scott, W. H. Bark- 
worth, R. Agassiz, H. Blanch Rosser, Trinity 
—_' H. Crafts, G. Elliot, A, G. Staple- 
ton, H. J. Earle, J. Thornton, H. Stebbing, 
W. Pashley, T. Newte Stevens, St. John’s 
Coll. ; J. Steward, Pembroke Hall; T. Dale, 
Corpus ‘ Christi College; J. Dodsworth, 
J. Doughty Hepworth, C. Blathwayt, of 
Queen’s €ollege ; J. C. Williams, Catharine 
areal: T. bn p meee Jesus College ; JR. 

opper, t College ; H. J. » Magda- 
lene College; C. Wright, G. BL. Hesee, 
Emmanuel College; P. Nursey, W. Tilden, 
Sidney Sussex College ; W. Butt, Downing 
College. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tus Exhibition of old Masters about to 
open in Pall Mall, may be viewed in two 
lights—as one of the causes of the progress 
we have recorded in our Native School, 
and also as one of its severest tests. The 
Collection just formed by the Directors. is 
of the most splendid character—the trea- 
sures of ages and of the greatest names in 
the Art of Painting. We can hardly suggest 
an idea of the attractions with which it 
appeals to the mind; and all its varied 
fascinations, from the noblest conceptions 
of the Italian, to the purest pathos of the 
oe and the unrivalled mechanism and 

R of the Dutch and Flemish Painters. 
Titian’s Venus and Adonis, from Mr. Miles’ 
collection, is accompanied by two of that 
gentleman’s Cascatellas by G. Poussin, 
matchless works of the Artist, and not 
overpraised in Y oung’s Catalogue of Mr. M.'s 
Gallery. .From Rubens there are, Duke 
Albert on Horseback, a copy of Titian’s 
celebrated Calisto when perfect, the Larder 
Invaded.(Duchess of Dorset’s,) and many 
others in his best manner. A Spanis 
Lady in green, by Seb. del Piombo, is exqui- 
site ; Rembrandt's famous: Handwriting on 
the Wall (Lord Derby’s,) and several Por- 
traits, including that of his Cook, &c. 
afford | ipe PS ream of his style; and 
Vandyk’s chef-d’ceuvre, three Children of 
King Charles, is only one of Co meng mia 

w 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


struck with some admirable examples of 
gg Carlo Dolce, Dominichino, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Albano, Parmegiano, 
and others of the first tank. Thiese glorious 
fet etre are diversified with landscai 
y Salvator (especially two very fine eis 
pieces, of Banditti, belonging to Mr. Labou- 
chere ;) by exquisite Cuyps, by Ruysdaels, 
by Vanderneers, (Lord Radstock’s, who has 
contributed several select pieces ;) by Boths, 
and many more of the various celebrated 
Schools. These again are relieved by the 
finest Teniers’ aud cag ar i as Quintin 
Matsys’ Misers, from Windsor, G. Dayw’s 
Lady at the Virginal, a singular le Nain 
(italian Peasants, Lord remont’s,) a 
capital de Hooge (Lord Bute’s) and highly 
finished domestic scenes by Metzu, in 
while battle pieces by Bourgonone, &e. &c. 
complete the almost endless attractions of 
a collection not to be surpassed in any part 
of the world. 
At present we can only warn our readers 
who love the Arts, of the glorious treat that 
awaits them. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue fifty-fourth Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy opened on Monday; and to pe e 
by the crowds-which poured in, one might 
imagine that all Cockney-land was peopled 
with connoisseurs, as all Italy is said to be 
inhabited by persons of fine tastes and good 
voices. There are 1049 new productions 
in this great mart of genius, the doings of 
526 artists, frotn A to Z, including every 
initial except Q and X, every species of pic- 
ture and sculpture, and almost every degree 
of merit. A first coup-d’cil over so vast a 
collection. of art, must of necessity rather 
distract than rivet attention: the details are 
too numerous for specific notice, and the 
whole, without particular examination, pre- 
sents merely a mass, the effect of whieh is 
indistinctly felt to consist of variety, of ex- 
eellence, of medioerity, of rubbish, and of 
gilt frames. ; 
There are nevertheless some striking fea- 
tures in this Exhibition, which attract the 
least careful eye; and authorise us to say 
that it is altogether a gratifying display of 
British talents. Indeed this has been the case 
for many years, and it is only the gradual 
scale of improvement which has partially 
blinded us to the visible advance of our 
Native School. Were we enabled, instead 
of comparing this year with the last and the 
last with the preceding, to set the perform- 
anees of 1822 side by side with the per- 
formances of 1782, we should be struck 
with surprise, not only at the difference in 
individual progress, but at the general su- 
periority. The lights of former days were 
few and cositenel with no doubt several 
stars among them of the utmost lustre ; 
now we have a galaxy of skill and genius, 
and'the multitude of brilliant orbs is so 
much augmented, as almost to confuse the 
spectator, while they throw their radiance 
over the land, , 
Among the remarkable works of the - 


sent year, we observe Little 











table productions from his pencil with which 
His Majesty and other lovers of the Arts have 
eariched the Exhibition. We were also 


Hood, and some exquisite portraits, by the 
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t, Sir T."Lawrence ; Chelsea Pen- 
sioners, by Wilkie, probably the chef-d’ceuvre 
of that artist, both for execution ‘and in- 
terest; the Caledonian Hunt, a poetical 

jece of the highest class, by Hilton; a 
ing Bacchante, by Stothard, in the 
same class, and displaying great versatility 
of powers in this admirable artist ; Cupid 
and Psyche, by Westall, painted, we believe, 
on the new principle, in imitation of the 
Venetian school of colouring, and a remark- 
able production ; several scenes from Shake- 
speare, by Thomson and Howard; the 
Rattle of Strigonium, by Cooper, delight- 
fully touched, and spirited; Smugglers 
Alarmed, by Calcott, a splendid diversity 
of his forcible pencil; Death of Priam, by 
H, P. Bone, a fine design; Waterloo, by 
G. Jones, worthy of his reputation ; a Cu- 
id, by Pickersgill, also merits being placed 
in this part of our list, and so perhaps 
should a picturesque representation of a 
Guerilla attack, by Dighton. In domestic 
subjects we have not a few very rising 
aftists, and very clever examples of their 
abilities. Allan (of Edinburgh’s) Broken 
Fiddle is a masterly and humorous de- 
lineation of low life; while Leslie’s Rivals, 
belonging to another style of pleasantry, 
affords us all the amusement which the 
ridiculous in manners, increased by the aid 
of good painting and pictorial costume, can 
give. ‘Sharp has. gone out of his usual 
course, and surpassed himself in a Party of 
Pleasure, and unquestionably one of the 
pleasantest things in the Exhibition. Mul- 
ready, on the contrary, has hardly done 
himself justice in the Convalescent ; we sin- 
cerely hope, not owing to his own bad 
health. A. E. Chalon has one of his archest 
scenes from Muliere. A Dancing Bear, by 
Witherington, a great step forward ; a Re- 
cruiting Party, by Rippingille, the story 
happily told; and some of the passages ex- 
cellent ; Shall I or Shall I not, by T. Wood- 
ward, a lively performance, by one whom 
we do not remember to have noticed before 
in this line. Etty, Stephanoff, and Farrier, 
caught our regards by their merits en pas- 
sant. Of Landscape there are many charm- 
ing ‘examples: none struck us more than 
Collins with his sweet and simple nature, 
Hofland a superb Italian View, G. Arnald 
a Classical Scene, the Rev. Mr. Lancaster 
an exquisite Rouen, Daniell’s Indian Pieces, 
Constable and others, whom we hope to 
include in our more detailed remarks here- 
after. Some small whole-lengths by Geddes 
remind.us forcibly of his fame in that way. 
Clint shines in Dramatic portraiture, and a 
Valentine by Singleton is one of his best 
productions. The Prodigal Son, by Graham 
(which obtained the gold medal of the Aca- 
demy,) enforces the claims of a young artist 
td encouragement in a saceher - ira 
and we rejoice to see it extended, and proved 
to be deserved, by portraits of the Duke of 
Montrose, &e, In Portrait we need hardly 
mention the names of Phillips, Beechey, 
Shee, Jackson, Stewardson, Raeburn, Pick- 
e ale, as ornaments in this 
branch of the art. Mr. Phillips is, we think, 





exceedingly dignified and in his style, 
thisyeare ‘Gir W Beechey’s chief rine 
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the Duchess of Kent and her Child : his son 
treads in his father’s steps, with some pretty 
female heads, in which way, too, a Mr. Rey- 
nolds sage excites our expectations, Mr. 
Shee has played fast and loose, presenting 
some of his best, and some of his “ not so 
good” portraits. Jackson is also amenable 
to criticism, for mingling defects with his 
beauties. Stewardson is felicitous in his fan- 
ciful countenances; Raeburn is as usual, 
all truth and fidelity, and Pickersgill and 
Londsdale have not diminished their former 
reputation. There are others to whom we 
dare say a tribute is due ; but we trust to do 
all justice before we close. Mr. Ward is as 
usual, great in his delineations of animals; 
and Mr. Cooper and E. Landseer follow in 
his course. The Miniature department is 
full, and Drawings and Enamels hold their 
accustomed station. In Sculpture a distin- 
guished and high stand is made—we do not 
recollect any exhibition in which this ever- 
lasting art has been so pre-eminently culti- 
vated as on the present occasion. _ Mr. 
Baily’s Eve is not alone in beauty, for there 
is a charming Psyche by Westmacott; 
and in the grand style, a groupe of Satan 
overcome by St. Michael, does honour 
to the academical genius of Flaxman, 
Chantrey’s Bust of the King, and other 
able busts, together with designs fur monu- 
ments and classic models, complete the 
attractions of a room, whose untoward dark- 
ness we never regretted so much before. 





ARTISTS’ FUNDS. 

On Friday week the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution, and on Monday the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund, severally held 
their Anniversaries at Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern. The Earl of Liverpool. presided at 
the former, and the Earl of Blessington 
at the latter. In both cases there were 
very ample and satisfactory subseriptions 
of about 500/. : 

Meetings of this kind are peculiar to 
England, and would deserve notice as a 
of national manners, were they not better 
entitled to it as measures of beneficence 
and charity. We are aware that like every 
thing else in the world, there are objections 
giles to this method of increasing the 
funds of Humanity ; but we are persuaded 
that the objections are unsound, while we 
are sure that the benefits are real. Man 
a load of misery has been relieved by the 
pounds given at a tavern feast; and with- 
out interfering with any other stream of 
active compassion, such assemblies ver 
often open. new springs of pity, and teac 
their wellings to flow in new and refreshing 
channels. 

Lord Liverpool delivered a fine and for- 
cible appeal. to the company by whom he 
was surrounded on Friday. He viewed the 
Arts as enriching, ene a Pa ennobling 
a people ; and fervently exhorted the coun- 
try to take care of the unfortunate among 
those whose talents were devoted to pur- 
suits of this kind.. The Duke.of Newcastle 
and Lord Stowell; Sir-F: Lawrence and 
other speakers, who were called up by toasts 
in the course of the evening, also enlarge 
upon the peculiar distresses to which t 
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class of men were lable; and the peculiar 


claims which their distresses had. to sym- 
pathy and relief, 

A similar scene took place on Monday, 
when Lord Blessington filled the chair, 
and with great success discharged the double 
duties of charity and conviviality. Sir John 
Swinburne, Sir T, Lawrence, and Mr. Shee, 
were his Lordship’s able supporters ; and 
the musical department, appropriately con- 
ducted by Mr. Broadhurst, tended much 
to the pleasantness of the entertainment. 





The Literary Funp ANNIVERSARY, we 
observe, is advertised for Tuesday the 21st ; 
on which occasion many Foreign ambassa- 
dors, and individuals highly distinguished 
for rank and literature in our own country, 
are expected to mect a set of stewards, 
whose names are sufficient to attract the 
public in no ordinary degree, combining 
eminent scholars, statesmen, poets, and 
other celebrated characters. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POETIC SKETCHES. 


— --- 
Second Series—Sketch the Second. 


THE CONTRAST, 
sce se & And this is love: 
Can you then say that love is happiness ° 


There were two Portraits: one was of a Girl . 
Just blushing into woman ; it was not rey 

A face of perfect beauty, but it had ' 
A most bewildering smile,-—there was a glap 

Of such arch playfulneds and innocence, 

That as you logked, a pleasant feeling came 

Over the heart, as when you hear a sound. 

Of cheerful music, Rich and glossy curls. . 
Were bound with roses, and her sparkling eyes 
Gleamed like Thalia’s, when some quick device 
Of mirth is in her laugh. Her light step seemed 
Bounding upon the air with all the.life, ... - 
The buoyant life of one untouched by sorrow, ++ + 
- - - There was another, drawn in after years: 
The face was young still ; but its happy look 
Was gone, the cheek had lost its colour, and 
The lip its smile,—the light that once had played 
Like sunshine in those eyes, was quenched and dim, 
For tears had wasted it ; .her long dark hair. 
Floated upon her forehead in loose waves 
Unbraided, and upon her pale thin hand 

Her head was bent, as if in pain,—no, trace 

Was left of that sweet gaiety which once _ 
Seemed as grief could not darken it, as care 


Y | Would pass and leave behind no memory, - - « 


There was one whom she loved undoubtingly, 

As youth will ever lovey—he sought her smile, 

And said most gentle things, although he knew 

Another had his véws.—Oh ! there are some 

Can trifle, in cold vanity, with all 

The warm soul's precious throbs, to whom it is 

A triumph that a fond devoted heart 

Is breaking for them,—who can bear to calt 

Young flowers into beauty, and them crush them ! 

Affections trampled on, and hopes destroyed, 

Tears wrung from very bitterness, and sighis 

That waste the breath of lifes—these all were her's 

Whose image is before me. She had given 

Life’s hope to a most fragile bark, to love ! 

*Twas wrecked—w by love’s treachery : she 
knew, 


Yet spoke not of his falsehood ; but the charhi 
That bound her to existence was Hed— 
Her days were numbered :—She is 7 ik 











STANZAS. 

Oh look not, speak not thus again, 
Nor try thy magic power on me ; 
You cannot feel, but you can feign— 
I may not dare confide in thee. 


To you my heart’s a summer's flower, 
A ry gtd pose a passing sigh, 

A toy to please a vacant hour— 
Carest, then thrown neglected by. 


T could have loved thee—could! nay more, 
My heart was once most wildly thine ; 
But—loving thee was but to pour 
Incense upon a marble shrine. 


For, what to thee are vows or sighs, 
But odours gone as soon. as shed ; 
The sighs, forgotten as they rise, 
The words unthought of soon as said. 


¥ knew I could not trust thee, when 

My pulse throbb’d high with passion’s bliss ; 
Our fips have met, yet even then 
. [felt the falsehood of your kiss. 


What though you hung upon my lip, 

And prais’d its sweets and breath’d its sigh, 
I knew you were the bee to sip, 

If chance a newer rose was nigh. 


I've yet enough of pride to break 
The lingering relics of my chain: 
I lov’d it madly for thy sake ; 
But so I shall not love again ! 


SKETCH. 
LA CEMETIERE. 


THERE. was not so much ‘as one star in the sky, 
The rain poured fierce, the wind raged high ; 
Heavy ‘and slow that hearse moved on, 
As if the coffin within were stone. 
Nothing was heard but the horses’ tramp, 
Nothing ‘was seen but one flickering lamp ; 
No tears for the parted spirit were shed, 
No prayers for that soul were uttered ; 
Nor friends nor kinsmen to the grave 
Of'that desolate corpse a farewell gave. 
A trench was dug—it was hurled in, 
‘That coffin—the shrine of wo and sin— 
No holy priest in his place was there 
To hale the scene with a passing prayer: 
*Twas a man of guilt, who died in despair. 
Yet was he not by all forgot, 
His Dog had followed him to this spot, 
And, with wild, melanc sound, 
How!l’d as the coffin sank into the ground ; 
And when that shadowy group were gone, 
He stretched him on the nameless stone 
That. o'er that silent cell they laid, 
And there to the winds strong moanings made. 
Paris 1822. IsaBEL. 








YOU CAN, IF YOU WILL. 
To drink I’m willing if I can; 
Sure mine's avery hard doom, 
I have the soil/,—lut tell me, pray, 
Where is the can to come from ? 


TUE BEATING OF THE WATERS. 
To the. Editor. 

Tuer jest at scars who never felt a 
; and those enjoying themselves over 
their bottle, can shrug up their shoulders 
very composedly while the wind howls by ;— 
thus the turmoil of us poor little Waves seems 
to you an excellent joke. You pique your- 
self on your impartiality ; so, as you gave an 








account: of the rising of the waters, pray 
give one of the falling, for fall we did under 
reiterated blows.* Helate, not only what 
sailed on us, but what assailed us—not what 
was anchored in us, or encored on us—not 
the rising or the meeting, but the beating 
of the waters. The adverse waves rushe 
so furiously upon us, that we were soon 
changed from the Euxine, or Black sea, 
into a Red sea, and almost a Dead sea. The 
y (spree) encreased; the hard blows 
rove some of the smaller waves high up 
the Strand, and not crabs, but crabsticks, 
followed their course, accompanied by huge 
black whales. It was an Auster (austere) 
wind which brought this overflow upon us ; 
and as we rolled on, not lashing the shore, 
but being lashed, we roared so tremendously, 
that we might have been heard from over 
the Dee to D-over. There was no port at 
hand, but the c/aret flowed plentifully,—and 
Fair Star was any thing but fair to us, for we 
never rolled under a less propitious planet. 
Our turbulent adversaries may urge, that 
they did not: mind being beaten by oars ; 
but to be beaten down from one ore to 
another, i. e. from silver to copper, was too 
bad even for Sixpenny Forbes; and cer- 
tainly the poor reduced, and much more 
the turned-off Waves, deserve commisera- 
tion. But I'm afraid you must have some- 
time wished to waive this subject ; and 
although I feel deeply for myself, and also 
for the silenced part of the element, I will 
conclude without more wavering. 

A Sixpenny Wave 


* We are afraid to refuse, lest, in the new 
order of things, when Waves write, the waters 
should dam us.—£d. 





Drury Lane.—We have heard of no 
novelty here, except Mr. Harley’s playing 
an old woman for his benefit; and the for- 
mation of an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive, between Mr. Elliston and Mr. Glosso 
of the Cobourg, whose joint efforts will 
speedily be directed to the entertainment 
of the public at Old Drury. The pro- 
scenium is to be narrowed, and glass cur- 
tains and other novelties to be introduced. 

Covent Garpen.— King Lear.— On 
Wednesday, Mr. Young performed Lear 
for the first time in London. As was to 
be anticipated. from his highly-cultivated 
mind a ee ag the delineation was very 
fine. In the early scenes, the tetchy and 
unjust King excites little sympathy, and 
Mr. Young seemed to execute con rather 
feebly, as if.unwell. If this however were 
the cause, as it apparently was of his want 
of spirit, it was abundantly redeemed by 
his excellencies as he eded. Nothing 
could be superior tu his mad-scene, nothing 
more true (o nature than his general de- 
lineation of the character, nothing more 
skilful than his touches in all the inrportant 
passages, and nothing more affecting than 
the pathos of his recovery. 


Mr. Colman’s forthcoming drama at 
Covent Garden is of the species of the 
African (says Green Room report;) and 


‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


consequently a mixture of the serious, 
comic, and musical. We have heard that 
the scene is laid in Java,.and'that the plot 
rests principally on the fabled poisonous 
ene of the Upas tree. A native of 

acassar (Mr. Young,) has his child slain, 
and his wife (Miss “iree, not the Upas,) 
torn from him and carried to the Sovereign's 
Harem. He is taken prisoner in an at- 
tempt to recover her, and condemned to 
fetch a measure of the Upas poison for 
arrows and spears, in which nearly every 
one employed perishes. On his route he 
meets a priest, his father, and happily ob- 
tains the poison from another wretch who 
just staggers with it to the confines of the 
infection and dies. A law is discovered, 
which entitles him to receive back his wife 
as the reward of this success. The comic 
parts are thrown upon Miss Stephens, a 
merry maid to Miss ‘Tree; Liston a travel- 
ling Dutchman, and Faucett in a native 
character. The report before alluded to says 
the piece is effective, and likely to be a 
favourite. 


TT LE AAT PROLIANT 
VARIETIZS. 


Lorp Byron.—An unpleasant affray, in 
which Lord Byron and several English gen- 
tlemen have been engaged at Pisa, has 
been mentioned in the daily newspapers. 
The circumstances we have reason to believe 
were briefly these. His Lordship and his 
friends, in a morning ride, were itisulted by 
a Military person, and high words ensued. 
Lord B., from his uniform, mistaking the 
aggressor for an officer, offered him his card ; 
but it was afterwards discovered that his 
rank did not entitle him to this privilege, 
and that he was only a quarter-master 
sergeant without a commission.. The re- 
sults of this matter were disputes and tu- 
mults ; till at length, on the day following 
the original contest, a serious rencounter 
took place, in which several of the parties 
being thrown down, the Italian was wounded 
we are sorry to say so severely, that his 
life is in the greatest danger. Such is the 
account derived from letters written by 
Lord Byron, who does not seem to conten- 
plate any more disagreeable consequences, 
or any thing to render his leaving Pisa ex- 


pedient. 
Weather.—As an illustration of the sin- 
lar character of the last winter, it may 
mentioned, that while the thermometer 
was some degrees above freezing in Russia 
and Sweden, they were skaiting and driving 
traineaux at Madrid, through the whule of 
January, and several persons were frozen to 
death in the streets of Lisbon. 
The Pretender.—A famous-looking old 
rtrait painting has been a long time exhi- 
ited at a broker’s in Islington. Andrew 
Marvell was written upon it in chalk for 
many months, but it this appella- 
tion was not marvellous enough to obtain a 
purchaser, and now the ingenious artist 
to whom it belongs, has wiped’ out the 





chalk, and at present it bears the name of 
‘the Pretender!!! 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Christianity in Thibet—The Queen of 
Thibet (says the Divrio Romano) has _re- 
uested to have eighty missionaries from 

College de Propaganda Fide at Rome, 
for the —— of converting her subjects ; 
five Capuchins have already departed for 
Thibet. An Italian from Brescia, whom 
the Queen had made her first minister, con- 
verted her Majesty to Christianity. 

Luconic Critique—* This book is really 
printed on the most execrable paper in the 
world. What a pity to spoil the Fm ol 

Tom and Jerry.—The rage for Corinthian 
slang and low life is at its apogee: Tom, 
Jerry, Logic, and their associates, are now 
the ornaments of the booths at the fairs 
about Town; and even gingerbread and 
toys are Logic nuts and Jerry scratchers, 

Notices to Correspondents.—In many pe- 
riodical publications this head is as much 
an excuse for wit, as a title of real utility. 
The Correspondents are thin air, and the 
answers mere vapour. In others, however, 
there seems to exist more solid materials : 
for instance, we have been lookifg at' the 
“Missionary Chronicle for May 1822,” 
which returns thanks for upwards of Seven 
hundred volumes, presented (including 
581 Nos. of a single Magazine, 60 copies ol 
onesermon, and sundry “ old books ;”) but 
what is still more extraordinary the lucky 
Editors acknowledge the reciept of “88 
Trish Linen Shirts Sc.,” of “2 parcels of 
remnants of printed cotton, handkerchiefs 
and haberdashery,” of ‘ 12 dozen spec- 
tacles,” of “35 yards printed calico and a 
few trinkets,” of a ‘‘ Major Benwell, per the 
Rev, W. Chapman,” and of one or two ladies 
whose names are given but we are too deli- 
cate to repeat! We have a great mind to 
give up the Literary Gazette, and employ 
our transcendent talents ou a Missionary 
sheet and its concomitant presentations. 

Daily Newspapers.—The journal pub- 
lished at Rome under the title of Notizie 
del Giorno, has in one of its last numbers 
an article which furnishes some curious de- 
tails relative to public journals or gazettes. 
It is contended that daily papers are not an 
invention of modern times, but that papers 
similar to ours existed during the times of 
the Roman Republic, under the titles of 
Acta Diurna, Acta Urbis Populique, Tabula 
Dealbate. In support of this assertion, the 
writer of the article quotes some fragments 
of one of the latter, in which it is stated, 
among other things, that on the 3d of the 
calends of April, during the consulship of 
Emilius, a shower of stones (aérolites) had 
fallen in the neighbourhood of Veii. He 
observes, also, that Cicero, in his letters to 
his friends, makes frequent mention of this 
kind of publication, 


Chinese Proverbs.—Examples of the Chi- 


nese Proverbs, from Mr. Davis's volume of 


Novels, &c., promised in our No. 275. 
6. Let us get drunk to-day, while we have 
wine: the sorrows of to-morrow may be 
to-morrow.—13. Questions of right 
and wrong (with reference to men’s eharac- 
ters) are every day arising: if not: listened 
to, they die away of themsselves.—17. If there 
be no faith in our words, of what use are 





tain literary circles. 


they ?—24. Worldly fame and pleasure are 
destructive to the virtue of the mind ; anxious 
thoughts and apprehensions are injurious to 
the health of the body.—25. In a field of 
melons, do not pull up your shoe: under a 
plum-tree, do not adjust your cap, (i.e. be 
very careful of your conduct under circum- 
stances of suspicion.) —27. Time flies like an 
arrow: days and months like a weaver’s 
shuttle.—30. Though a man may be utterly 
stupid, he is very perspicacious while repre- 
hending the bad actions of others ; though he 
may be very intelligent, he is dull enough, 
while excusing his own faults. Do you only 
correct yourself on the same principle that 
you correct others, and excuse others on the 
same principle that you excuse yourself.— 
36. By learning, the sons of the common people 
become public ministers ; without learning, 
the sons of public ministers become mingled 
with the mass of the people.—39. Past events 
are as clear as a mirror; the future, as ob- 
secure as varnish. —46. In enacting laws, 
rigour is indispensable ; in executing them, 
mercy.—47. Do not consider any vice as 
trivial, and therefore practise it: do not con- 
sider any virtue as unimportant, and there- 
fore neglect it.—48. Following virtue is like 
ascending a steep: following vice, like rush- 
ing down a precipice.—56. If you wish to 
now what most engages a man’s thoughts, 
you have only to listen to his conversation. 
A man is as ignorant of his own fail- 
ings, as the ox is unconscious of his great 
strength.—73. It is not easy to stop the fire, 
when the water is at a distance: friends at 
hand, are better than relations afar off.— 
77. Aman’s prosperous, or declining condition, 
me | be gathered from the proportion of his 
waking to his sleeping hours.—80. The fame 
of men’s goed actions seldom goes beyond 
their own doors; but their evil deeds are 
carried to a thousand miles distance.— 
85. Though the life of man be short of a hun- 
dred years, he gives: himself as much pains 
and anxiety as if he were to live a thousand.— 
90. ‘The evidence of others is not comparable 
to personal experience: nor is ** I heard” so 
good as ‘TI saw.”’—105. Eat your three meals 
in the day, and look forward to sleeping at 
night.*—115. Speak of men’s virtues as if 
they were your own; and of ‘their vices, as 
if you were liable to their punishment.— 
117. Mencius said, “ All men concur in de- 
spising a glutton, because he gives up every 
thing that is valuable, for the sake of pamper- 
ing what is so contemptible.””—122. Though 
a poor man should live in the midst of a noisy 
market, no one will ask about him: though 
a rich man should bury himself among the 
mountains, his relations will come to him 
from a distance. 

* “ Carpe, mortalis, mea dona letus, 

Carpe, nec plantas alias require, 

Sed satur panis, satur et suporis, 
Cetera sperne.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Fortunes of Nigel are-all at stake, 
and the press is expected to clear them in 
about a fortnight. An admirable character 
of King James is talked of by the TS; 
and the whole as nothing below the fame 
of West, 

Teles descriptive of Scottish manners, and 
about to appear, is highly spoken of in cer- 


and. Shadows, a series of short] re 





Naroteon,— Warsaw, April 9, CountDzia- 
linski, an ardent and enlightened collector 
who is just returned from a visit to Paris, 
has brought back a curiosity that is literally 
worth its weight in gold. It is a volume of 
thirty or forty leaves in small folio, in Na- 
poleon’s own handwriting, the authenticity 
of which is put beyond all doubt by the 
testimony prefixed to it, of Count. Montho- 

on, Baron Mounier, and the Duke of Bas- 
sanc, drawn up and sealed by the latterr It 
contains highly interesting documents rele- 
tive to the history of his time, from the 
period when he was suddenly put out of 
active service, as general of brigade, to the 
beginning of the war. - A plan for the im- 
provement of the Turkish artillery, written 
throughout with his own hand, is very cu- 
rious, as: well as several documents rela- 
tive to the campaigns in Italy. But by far 
the most remarkable and important paper 
is the plan for the first campaign in done, 
which he dictated to the Duke of Abrantes, 
and to which he has added copious mar- 
inal notes in his own hand, ‘This piece 
is infinitely valuable, as laying open his 
secret plans, for instance, with respect ‘to 
the boundaries of France and Austria. 
_ Count Dzialinski was not so successful 
in another object of his journey, which was 
to purchase the library of M. Renouard for 
an aunuity. M. Renouard declared it was 
impossible for him to live without his books, 
and would not listen to any offers. 


cern en annem cn 
METLOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


APRIL. Thermometer.| Barometer. 
Thursday from 45 to 51) 29°50 to: 29°63 
Friday from 40 to 58 | 29°88 te 30°00 
Saturday from 41 to 55 | 29°95 to 30°04 
Sunday from. 39 to 68} 30°19 to $0°21 
Monday from 41 to 68 | 30°18 to 30'20 
Tuesday 30/| from 42 to 67] 30°20 to 30°26 
Wed. may 1| from 37 to 62/ 30°28 to 30°23 

Till Sunday, prevailing winds were SW. and 
S. with cloudy or wet weather : since 
that time, a clear sky, and. the-wind the 
E. and NE.—A halo formed round the Moon on 
Friday evening about # o’clock.—Rain fallen dur- 
ing the week—,375 of an inch. ’ 


Thursday $2) from 34 to 62) 30°16 to 30°06 
Friday from 39 to 65 | 29°95 to 29-77 
Saturday from 39 to 67 | 29-61 to’ 29°68 
Sunday from 89 to 67 | 29°64 to 29°69 
Monday from 46 to 68 | 29°69 to’ 29-71 
Tuesday from 51 to 58 | 29°T2 to 29°80 
Wednesday 8| from 46 to 62 | 29°90 to 29°93 

Prevailing winds, E. and NE. The weather 
variable : the 2d, 3d, 4th and 8th, generally clear: 
the 5th, 6th and 7th cloudy. On Sunday the 5th 
heavy rain in-the morning, and from 3 to 6 o’clock 
in the afternoon, thunder and ning continu- 
ally, On ‘Tuesday, generally ralutag.— fallen 
during the week ,60 of an ineh. 

Edmonton. . Joun. Apams. 


27 
28 
29 





Cantab in course. 
To other Corres: » and 
such as require private answers, next week. 
Maas capeeee of Review, &c, postponed ; alge the 
negade. , 


to 


*,* Our Readers are. req to observe, 
owing to the alteration in , 13 pages 
Literary Gazette, as min oar ey more 


116 pages in its original type. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall. 
Bye tao Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures 
Hallion, Sypnieh; Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
vise — on on andy nex the 13th inst. from Ten | t 


the Aut 
(8 order eg Keeper. 
ls. Catalogue, ls 
from Mr. West’s picture of ‘Our Saviour 
the ‘Sick in the Temple, has been Ce 
will be ow at the British Insti- 
tation to the Subscribers ar poole, , according 
to the fate of their pdbectigtions. e notice will be 
given when the delivery can commence. A Proof may 
now be seen in the Hal of the Institution, warpeane 
Mr. Colnaghi’s, in ae aa F 


EXHIBITION MOF oO INGS ‘is now 
, 16, Old tay dalberes ite Stafford-street. 
Admittance, Is. Ca » 6d. 


EXPIBITION of SPLENDID DRAW- 


g of a brilliant 

ee cies and progre ss of PRAY 
ie r Thomas Lawrence, P. 

The The aon Aneibal Carracci, by J. Jack- 

Tt Son m 10 till Dusk. —Admittance, Is. 

The Print Rooms, newly arranged, containing some 

of the finest Spasiinens is the different styles of En- 
gravipg, are daily open to public inspection, free. 


Two VIEWS. at PLYMOUTH, drawn 
byJ. M. W. Turner, R.A. and engraved by W. B 
Cooke, are. now may weeny, ond nearly ready for publi- 
ge | order that Subscribers may be 5 gapplied 
peel ly Co; plates ay a mr ag The Pri 

r- ice 
i) nye one-fe fourth, as soon ar S00 Copies are 
for.—The present Subscription is 1/. the 

ae Proofs, 1. 10s.; India paper Proofs, 2. 
These beautiful Subjects, size A be 7. represent- 

B. 


The Plate 
Re 











fal Boamels by Muss; and 





ing a Storm and a a ot, pgy ly finished line 


Hote, i baho-agere, wie ke’s Print 


which ‘a are daily open to pub- 
lic inspection, free. 
T22 FARENTS and A eagle — 


oO possesses a 
ine ‘Bening as Pap to an Established Artist in 
NE ENGRAVING, for 5 or7 years. This will be 
rok: Thatomgarien bs opie Cards of Address. 
and at Mr. Tijeu’s, Carver a 
Greek-stteet, Soho. . 
“SuTRE E'S SHAKSPEARE, No.4. 
This day is published, 


Trt ‘NIGHT, being the Fourth 
“Number ofLLUSTRATIONS o SHAKSPEARE, 


essly for this work by 
ROBERT cnt SMT @. B A-and > 


“Mistorieal Engravers, 

vers. 
<b. mug the most eee at the same time, but 
the *Embell ishments may be had séparate from, or toge- 











ther * Ple: 
The bw abeaily weptahee are as follow: 
1. ‘Tempest—Il. Taming of the Shrew.— 
pee! Wives of r—IV. Twelfth Night. 
asi Nembow s will ee | - me course of 
Romeo and 
Sen ijenry ihe Few part L— Vill. Midewm 
Two Geutlemen of Verona. 
whe for —— & Martin, New Bond- 
street ;- bao yo vy 3 and sold 
brie primal ookocler of the United Kingdom. 
Ta Ab 5s. half-bound, and 1. 11s. 6d. 
Anh yt by permission, to His Majesty, 
A CELESTIAL A’ ATLAS, comprising a Sys- 
bag Display of the Heavens, in a series of 


iesteated (eames ogra by Neele & Son,) 
and accompanied by Catal mp Ay Mey on 

‘a ues o % 

Sisepegertty Sein _ 


Author Py: Gram IN DER JAMI I Mee tual Phii 
mar icand Inte - 
pe Bay a Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite 1 iat ie 4 


OR ye. va B. ahengy ihe ve-Maria-lane ; 
Cade! Piccadi 
andsold by all Boo ail Bookecllers in the the United seaion 
p< aon, ssa conscientiously recommend 


as well as to practical " 
sci pi ahr 


capi cultivate the heen ee 


‘Lord Brandon 
Lord de Dunstanville 


ae, Calesocons, Girtin, | 





LITERARY GAZETTE, 


LITER: ARY FUND SOCIETY. — The 
Thirty-Third Anniversary Meeting: of this So- 
ciety will be held-et Freemasons’ Tavern, on Tuesday, 
May 21, 1899 —H.R.H. the Duke of York in the Chair. 
The President, Vice- Presiden’ Council, Comaaiinny 

—t and Subscribers, will ne honoured and 
ified by the company of V: are lovers of Lite. 
rature, and friends to the pcincigte of the Society—that 
ofal pear 5 , and relieving the Widows 

and Orphans of A ors, left in penury. 
Pataon.—His Majesty, The Kine. 
Paesipent.—His Grace the Duke of SomERsET. 
Vicg-PRESsIDENTS 

Marquess of Hastings, k.c. | Sir Robert Peel 1, Bart. 
Earl Spencer, k.G. Sir Wm. Weller Pepys, Bt. 
Earl of Chichester Sir Benj. Hubhouse, t. 
Earl of Mountnorris Owen Williams, Esq. M.P. 
Viscount Torrington C. Harvey, Esq. M.p. F.3.A. 
Moe wad Dudley and Ward | J. c— Esq. F.B.S. 


& F 
J.-Ansles ‘Esq. Alderman 
T Analy, ag, A ° 
Wn. T. Fitz-Gerald, Esq. 





Lord Carrington 
Sir William Clayton, Bart. 
Sir J, Cox Hippisley, 9 oo 





ht Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. 

Rt. Hon} bert Peel, m.P. | Thomas Gent, Esq. 

Sir John E. Swinburne, “9 Frederick Wm. Hope,Esq. 
Henry Neele, . 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 
James Smith, Esq. 
Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R.8. 
George Whittaker, t, Bon. 
Matthew Wyatt, Esq. 

Archibald Constable, Esq. 

*,* Dinner on Table at Six precisely. 

Tickets 208. each, to be had of the Stewards; of the 
Clerk and Collectu.r, at the Society’s Chambers, No. 4, 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields ; and at the Bar of the Tavern. 

The Anuual Subscription is One Guinea, and upwards : 
a Donation of Ten Guineas, or upwards, constitutes a 
Subscriber for Life. 





Shortl Hy, will be published, in 8vo. 

THE MOHAWKS. — A Satirical Poem. 
“ Who slanders with his pen, would wield a knife; 
And he who stabs your fame, would take your life.¥ 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 





a few days will be published, in 8vo. 

pare: PHILOSOPHY of MORALS. 
SIR CHARLES MORGAN, 

ant or of the “ Philosophy of Life.” 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


Latel aus.” in 3 vols. 12mo. 11, 4s. in bds. 
VAL RIUS. ‘A: Roman Story. 
* They'll sit by the fire and:presume to know what’s 
done i’ the Capito).”—Shakspeare. 
Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand; and William 
Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


Just eee | at R. Ackermann’s, 101, Strand, 
he Fourth Volume of 
EJINDoosTan: containing a gg om 
of the Religion, Manners, Customs, 
&e. &c. with 17 coloured Engravings, price 8s. To be 
completed in Six Monthly Parts, forming the 4th Divi- 
ue aba wars . oemante. 
st Division o: s Work is Illyria and Dal: 
2 vols. 32 Plates, 12s - ene 
2d Ditto, Western Africa. 4 vols, 47 Plates. 21s. 
3d Ditto, Turkey. 6 vols. 73 Plates, 21. 2s. 
Persia will form the Fifth Division of this Work. 
Also, just published, A History of the Manners and 
Customs, Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Japan by 
M. Titsingh ; ‘accompanied with many coloured 
orang we from original Japanese Designs. Royal ato. 


Also, No. v. Pyne’s Microcosm. 4s. 

Johnny Que Genus, the Foundling, by the Author 
of the three “ Tours of Syntax,” with 24 coloured 
Plates, 2ls. 
ern ty gay of Madeira, 27 coloured En- 

ving, 

Three Views, viz. The West Front, the Nave and 
Choir of the Cathedral Church of Amiens, being imita- 
tions of the original Drawings, —— by M. C, 
Woabloct of arte y bl, Qu. 12s. 6d. the Set 

inet of Arts, a Universal Dra 
item of Bogen = ainting in all 
and Sarveying : 


aon a and. ‘coloured ioareet’ 2 vols. 4to. me- 


No. oe gare fr Reon Te acto Nahin 
Hee 1-> 
o! nteresting’ métter, > illustrated with 








; form- 
ing a complete S 
tol 190 pints Branches, 





six ¢0-| sic, &e:, A 


On Wednesday next will be published, in 4 vols. Ime, 
TALES of the MANOR. 

By MRS. HOFLAND. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Of whom may be had, by the rr Author, 
Tales of the Priory. 4 vols. 2mo. li. 4s, 


Just published, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of THOUGHT : adapted 
the use of Schools, and especially designed to an 
the Studies of Young Persons who wish to’ supply 
the defects of a common Education. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR, Jun. 
Printed for B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard.—Who has late et 
Sketches of (100) Sermons. 
ThirdEdition, price 8s. 


In a few days will be published, in } vol. 12mo. 


[HE PROVOST ; ‘or, Memoirs of his Own 
Times: compiled from the Papers of James Paw- 

kie, Esq. By the Author of “ Annals of the Parish.” 

Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand; and W. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh.—Of ‘whom may be had 

1. Annals of the Parish, 12mo. 24 edit. 8s. bds. 

2. The Ayrshire Legatees. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

3. Sir Andrew Wylie of that Ilk, 4 vols. 12mo, 
price 12. Is. in bds. 

On Wednesday, May 1, was pablished, 


[HE PLAIN ENGLISHMAN, No. 
being the Fourth Numbér of Vol. 11. 





In 2 vols. 12mo, 








28, 


Contents :—Lecture, The Resurrection—On Deism, 
from Leslie—Sentiments written in a Bible—Anecdote 
of Dr. aes eet ation—Description of Liverpool 
'—Memoir of Lad e Grey—History of the French 
Revolution, No. yyy Sketches—Modern 
Jerusalem—Discovery of a Den of Hyenas—Hints to 
the Cottager—Letter of Bruce, = Warnings —Moathly 
tions for a Young — Warnings—Month 
Retrospect of Public Affairs 

Of whom also may be had, lately published, 

Popular Lectures on the Bible and Lita By 
eng eo Hawke Locker, Esq. F.R.S. In 1 vol. Crown 
8vo. 7s 

*,° Two editions of these Lectures have already ap- 
peared in the “ Plain Englishman.” 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 11, Is. 


VOYAGE en SUISSE, fait dans les années 
1817, 1818, et 1819: suivi @un Essai Historique 

sur les mecurs et coutumes de PHelvetie, ancienne et 
moderne, dans lequel se retrouvent retracés les evé- 
némens de nos jours, avec les causes qui les ont 
amenés., L. SIMOND, auteur da Voyage d’un 
Frangais en Angleterre. 

Printed for Treuttel & Wirtz, Treuttel 
& Richter, 30, Soho-square ; where a Month! 
new French Publications may be had on app! 


Caillaud’s Travels, by Jomard. 


V OYAGE a P Oasis de Thebes, et dans les 
Deserts situes a l’Orient et a Occident de la 
Thebaide, fait pendant les années 1815, 16, 17, et 18; 
régidé et publi par M. JOMARD, Metnbre de I’ Insti- 
tut Royal de F; Contenant, 1. Le Voyage 4 APOasis 
de Dakel, par M. M. le ‘Chevatier Drovetti, Consul Géné- 
ral de France en Egypte ; 2. Le Journal dn Premier 
Voyage de M. Caillaud en ’Nubie ; 3. Des Recherches 
sur les Oasis, sar les Mines a@’Emeraude, et sur }'an- 
cienne route du Commerce entre le Nil et la Mer 
Rouge : acco — = oy de cartes et de planches, et d’un 
Recueil @’Inse 
Premiére Livraison, in folio, de texte et de 25 planches, 
41. 4s.—Another Livraison will complete the Work. 
Published by Treuttel & Wurtz, Treuttel, jun. 
& Richter, 30, Soho-square. 


Catalogue of Foreign Music. 
T: BOOSEY & CO. a Ss and Pab- 
lishers of Foreign Masic, Hollis Ox- 
ford-street, respectfully inform the Nobility an Pub- 
lic, that they have this da: —— (ia a thick 
=. 8vo. containing wu pwante of 5000 Pieces m- 
pie ete Catalogue of their extensive Stock o' Foreiga 

usic, including their recent Importations from Ger- 

many, France, and Italy.—For the convenience of Pur- 
chasers, the Catalogue is divided into separate Parts, 
viz, Part I. Music for an stra and Mary Band 

—Part = Violin and SS 
ord Wiad -Instrar 

Pianoforte 


sic: teste Blarp, sod the, 
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lications by Forei baguaek may be had gratis. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


printed, in 3 vols. 12mo. 1. ls. bds. 


Handsomely 
Cie cbaernac ea at Tables 
pas fate) ome ngs gang A piagieg 


“Caacl, MEER and W. Black- 





 iamicomely printed in 
DB4AMAs of the ANCIENT. WORLD, 
on The Deteee—-she Pn Plague of Darkness—The 
e—Rizpah—Sar ts—The Destiny of 
e Death of Can The ereid’s Love, 
By DAVID LYNDSAY. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; and Wm. 

Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


In3 vols. Bro. ‘iustrated with Plates, Vebeographical 
, &c. price 1. 
re MEDITERRA- 


eta 





AVELS' along ply 


N, and Parts re ellen extending as far as 
te ee Caernct é of the Ne, Secession Dum Damascus, 
es, Consintino pe A Reon Xena: y the Ionian 


by ia Malin aid No, he pea 
* By ROBERT RICHARDSON, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in London. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood, 
Edinburgh. 
Handsomely printed in banal Ag eo Map and Two 


arts, 

AGBOGRAPHICAL a phe ¢ ‘COMMERCIAL 
VIEW of NORTHERN CENTRAL AFRICA; 
containing a Particular Account of the Course 

Termination of the Great River ager in the Atlantic 

Ocean. By JAMES M‘QUEE 

*,* In the month of June last, an Abstract of this 

ork, ia two Soa, was laid by the Author he- 
fore his Majesty’s Government, who expressed their 
willingness to ahora the necessary protection for the 
trade proposed to be carried on. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; and Wm. 

Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


Handsome} Cag in 8vo. with 6 Plates, yates ids. 
the Fourth Edition, with Additions, of 
FeSs4yv on the THEORY of the EARTH. 

By M. CUVIER, Perpetual Secretary of the 
French | Institute, Professor and Administrator of the 
Museum of Natural gw &c. &e. With Mineralo- |—— 
gical Ilustrati By JAMESON 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London ; and Wn. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh. 











“ This Fourth Edition of the celebrated Essay on | in 


the Theory of the Earth, contains, besides many addi- 
tional facts and statements in regard to the Natural 
Ristory of the Earth, alse learned discussions by Cu- 
vier, on the newness of the present Continent, as con- 
finned by the history of nations; and on the proofs re- 
garding the antiquity of nations, alleged to be contain- 
ed in this, astronomical, and monuments.”—Ad- 
vertisement to Fourth on 


FS of INSPIRATION, or the 
Grounds of Distinction between the New Testament 

and the jpecrrpeel Volume, occasioned by the recent 
publication of the Apocryphal New Testament by Hone. 

By the Rev. —- KENNELL, B.D. F.R.S. 

Vicar of Kensington. 

Printed for F.C. & J. Rivington 

Church-yard, and 3, Waterloo-place, pan) Mal 

‘Of whom may be had, by the same pure 

The Fifth Edition of aad on Scepticism. bs, Gd. 


‘THE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. IV. for April 1822. 

Contents :—1, Marquis of Stafford’s Improvements 
in Sutheriand—2. Faustus, by Goethe. Burton’s 
Antiquities of Rome—4. Davis's Annals of the Dis: 
sary for Children—5. Agricultural Distress—6. wirhe 

t Laws of Seotland—7. Views of Society.in. ea 
Tica—8, Livan Tomline’s Life of Pitt—9. Risoye « 
—10. Hibbert on the Shetland o-- 
i. Halilant’s History of the House of Guelph— 
hy ae of ae ig Leleng's France for the 
en Years— umsden’s Journey from India 
—I5. Life of Adam yoy pe 16. State of the Nation— 


lative ures on Phy- 
s—18, List of Ne bli 
cientife ‘Information of W. ications 10 el 
for Publication. 
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weunted f for W. &I Edinburgh 
Ay te Ee ia ~ 
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Elegantly printed in demy 8vo. Is. extra bds. 


MEMOIRS, Historical and Critical, of the 
. LIFE and WRITINGS of the Right Honourable 
LORD BYRON; with Anecdotes of some of his Con- 
temporaries. 
Published b: thas. M‘Lean 26, Haymarket —Orders 
received by all Booksellers. Biationers, and Circalat- 
ing Libraries in the United 


In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 


(GRAHAM HAMILTON.—The Manuscript 
of these volumes was placed in Mr. Colburn’s 
hands two years age, witha strict injanction neither to 
name the Sather, os nor to publish it at that time. Hav- 
ing fully obeyed ‘the Writer’s wishes, Mr. C. has now 
the pleasure toe lay the Work before the Public. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


- in 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MEMOIRS ef CHARLES BROCKDEN 
BROWN, Author of Wieland, Ormond, Arthur 
Merv a, and other American Tales; with Selections 
from pola oes Letters and other Manuscripts hi- 
therto ished, By WILLIAM DUN 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Condiit-street, 


‘THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
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CONNOR'S CHRONICLES of Fel 


Oe ready for Puen the 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. Bs oon Hora pape, ae 


argent May 6. 
2o EETEDRATED PERSONS, who 


Lives have died within the last Six cart — 
upwards of Two Handred Memoirs of disti 





a 6 vols, Bre. 4l. Ws. bas 


individuals, and 


"Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown 
This Work is continued Annually, under the Title of 
the Annual ees and Poca 


[HE EXPEDITION. of ORSUA; and the 


CRIMES of AGUIRRE. By ROB: SOUTHEY, 
a LL.D. Poet Laureate Niember of i Sore} 
‘Coemeste of nb 


7 my of 





Academy, of the Royal § y of - 
oy th Tastitute ofthe Neto Netherlands, of the 
“ This This Rxpoditien has been called by Humboldt th 
Sen Sa” Sane ia the History of t the Spanish 
onquests.’” 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, weit. Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Hi of Brazil, A new in 3 vols. 4to. with w 
map. 71. Lis. bds, 





for d Lyric 1, Nog An Essay on Oracular, E) c- 
Tcaty Campbell Eaq. and 
catyave ph os Articles, in 
besides the usual departments of Art, Beienve, 
Cnticlons Biography, Politics, and Commerce. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
Of whom and all Booksellers may be bad, the first 
three Vols. of this Work for the year 1821, price 2/. 2s. 
neatly half bound—or any Number, 


Ta 3 vols. Svo. 21. 2s. bds 
par. 3 Renan LADY MORGAN. fates of 
France, Fi 
“ Lady Morgan’s saa’ Gistots and excellent ae upon 
Italy. »— Lora yron.—‘ Lady Morgan has given us 
more information on the actual state of society in Italy 
at the present moment, than can bg found in any of the 
numerous publications which have made their - 
ance since the peace.”—New Mon. Mag.——“ This is 
not merely a work of opinions expressed in the orna- 
mental style of the writer. It is a substantial account 
of Italy, and may be consulted for its facts by the histo- 
rian, re traveller, and the to her.”—Mon. Mag. 
—* We may ounpere ond lighter and happier efforts 
to those schools of we she Sar most to 
admire—the Dutch, Flem enetian. Of these 
the characteristics’ are bril out ‘an , contrast. 
variety, bustle, spirited details, pleasing im’ fation; and 
sach traits consist the excellence of Lady Mor- | M 
gan.”—Monthly Review, Nov. 
op rinted i at Colburn & . Conduit-street. 


‘ast 4to. 3s. ia re mn 
[THE PARISH POORS' RATE BOOK, 
for Overseers of the Poor ; being an approved and 

convenient Plan for the Ascemmont for the Relief of 
Poor; and containi r Directions for com- 

pleting the Assessment, pA adjusting of Disputes, and 

the manner of proceeding to recover the Amount of the 

Rate by Distress, &c. By J. ASHDOWNE, Member 

of the Honourable Society of Lincoin’s Inn; Author of 

“ The Churchwardens’ and Overseers’ Guide,” &e. 


Printed for G. & W. B. ee 13, Ave-Maria-lane, 


oolscap Svo. 2d edit. price 5s. in bds. 
MY. "NOTE BOOK ; or, Sketches from 
the —— of St. Stephen’s. A Poem. 
By wit LFRED WOODFALL, Esq. 
ifovres mpds BAAFAouS. 
Printed for G. & W.B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane. 
“ The Author's talents are considerable, and his hits 
amusing.’’—Literary Gazette.——“ If the perusal 
oft is very smart little work does not produce mend 
and laughter,’ we shall henceforth have no faith in ou 
ent, and no very enyiable opinion of the centers 
un erstanding. Literary Chronicle. 
2d edit. - — 8vo. - ¥ Five ja price 18s. bds. 
ites, 
RECOLLECTIONS of a CLASSICAL 
TOUR through various parts of GREECE, TUR- 
KEY, and ITALY, made in the years 1818 and 1819. 
By PETER EDMUND LAURENT. 

Printed forG. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
“‘ From the limited size of Mr. Laurent’s work, he 
has necessarily written with great brevity ; yet he "has 

@ good taste in the yore of his subjects : he inter- 
pth ne classical and research with acute 
reflections, and Seen of Se |" 


= = we ener 
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In 12mo, 9s. bas. the 2d edition of , 
ESSAYS and SKETCHES of LIFE and 
CHARACTER.——* We have seldom perased any 
caviar penne, wath bighes ar ne It is written 
To! out wi it leganc 

wee where indubitabe cnuhcs of an w be a 
nourable min richly cultivated both study and 
Black wopd’s 6 Magazine. . 

"Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Tn Bvo. printed on a large type, Ss. foes = Edition, 
with several DP ISORIn 
ISORDERS of OLD 


AN gant on the 
Sea PLS. 


on the Means for pre 
Life. A DVANTHONY CARLISLE: FR 
the last, is 
age ‘has 


“ Every stage of human life, exe: 
marked out by certain defined limits’ is 
no precise and determined 
eon Old 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
Price 6s. or with 100 M and Views, 9s. bound, ah 
entire New Edit. veviesd. and improved throughout, 


Te PICTURE of LONDON for 1822 ; 








Baildings, and Amusements. 
ae a Description of the most Vatovesiing Objects tt 
the ‘Environs, Tables of Streets, Hackney Coach 
Fares, &c. &c. &c. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
AG aed tine 7 arth 
uide to e Wate: Bathing Places 
for 1822, with 100 Maps and Views, price 14s. bound): 


A new Edition, brought a to Cade the aesoens Ts ime, in 


cluding the Act I 

the Daties of = Cabema; te aun ict Oo lung 
A ‘GENERAL COMMERCIAL DICTION- 

ARY, comprehending and 

Navigation ; as ulso Aavicoliane 
nected with Conimerce ; 
Laws relating to the ~ ag eB 
Trade and Tradesmen :eanibitng thet 
and their Connexion in Vga wy 
other Parts of the World. 
MER, Esq. The o—— 
Al ions and Ai 


By WILLIAM DICKENSON, — se ovits the nama: 
ance of professional Gentlemen in the various De- 
partments. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, O: & ean, 
London ; and sold oes ail Booksellers.” 


PRINCIPLES « “Of * EDUCATION, Intellec- 
tual, Moral, and 
CARPENTER, LL.D. 








Ph: 
By the Rev. LAN 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
, Of whom may be had, 

8 tic Education, .or Instruction 
in the various a beg mye of Literature and Science, 
with Practical Ku a for studying each Branch a i 
Know. By the Rev. W. Shepherd. v. 
J. Joyee, end the Rev. Lant C ete nt Da a Balt 
in 7 abla tree 


——— vols. ab Ht, Vs. 
nd artes 


on Mincipale desigted 
ter, thir fn pa as 
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y WILLIAM MORGAN, Big PKS. 
Actuary of the Equitable Life Insurance Office. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

~ In 8v0. price Ge, Gd. boards, Sth edition, with 

RE oe the PRES N ‘SYSTEM of 
ROAD ith Observations 
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from Seam a tee Ge evi- 
son atthe exinting und’ the introdnction of im. 
‘provement in the —— rept > and 


cree Soacuatian Mi Se 
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Printed for , Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
: A New in B Vols, Gwe. 10 Gi. bas. 
ARCHAEO TA GRECA; or the Auti-} Pure 
+* quities of Greece. “By JOHN 
late Archbishop of . 

To which is added, an Appendi con- 
cise History of the Bates, ahd a short unt 











. 8vo. 19s. bds. $f § 
"THE PRINCIPLES end DOCTRINE. of 
Contbgent ey on LIVES; and 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


"THE. GUAHIBA. A Tale: 8yo. %.—The | ts 


Wierd W: 


we 


also an Explanation of: 
Lately, to bind with the above used in Entomology ; a Calendar of the Tim 
Pia della Pietra, 0 6d. ‘ ‘and usust Situations of near 3000 od sa 
or 


of Jutland, a ; Julia 
“as bs. 6a. » & Tragedy; 
and Rev. WILLIAM HERBERT. 
















Bri itish eany 3 welts Raaereetions for saci ih 
. ting u ts for the Microscope. By GEO. SA: 
Albemarle-street. t Associate of the Linnwan a, - 





THOMAS 


In 12mo. 














Dr. sn s Anna af 
Use of Schools. 1Smio. 4s. 6d, boond 


"THE Saamuaan REVIEW and Criti- 








cal Journal, is. published this day, 
Printed for Archibald *% Go. Edinburgh ; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, }& Browa, Londoe’ 





Tn two large vols. 8vo. cldsety printed, 1/1. 10s. 

















Just published, by the same Author. 
: Sangonees papaya or an » inatration of the s rand 
an ex ry Application o' Jus- 
tems power na Maceors Eastern Nations. In 2 vols. 
Svo. éth Edit. costioechiy sakenelt Il. 5s 


{n One cfosety printed Volume, 8vo. 7s. bids. 











istresaes, 
Neglect of Priaciples laid down in ‘these orks. 
By WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq. F.L.S. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
In 8vo. 13s. Gd. 3d edit. of 
Ait 





TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 
aod RECTUM.” By € BSICA ,URINARIA, PROSTATE, 
ES BELL, .R.S.. Sur- 









the Reign oe BY George the a is sure’ 


Aathors. J. ‘ 
Greek in 0 r vations on Sir Arthur Clarke’s Essay on Bathing. Third Edit. with Demy igo. 
ace niversity  Saae & Brown; | ip” small.8vo. mene £00 pages, with sooreres e te Seat. use be A La 115 he extra 
- J. Nunn & Co.; Baldwin, Cradock,’ & Joy; Lackiog. | Bille by Es. We eee OEMS. By! CATION f CHEMICAL rete Use and 
See ke Caw B Whitaker sk S- | CHAUN HARE TOWNSEND.“““This a very el rar mg Ragga or og Bd 
Wo Sa cis cestan er; [°%}' | elegant and gentiemanlike volume of Poems, the effu- Bah craaice Decottiote fer Anavre es 
Allman, London ; and Stirling’ & Slade, gh. | tens of 0 finely attened spirit, b .S ineudea bys Berton of Batectnnans. Wy it 
: : — | Sapr of the best classical models. They are | Druck ACCUM, Operative Chemist-—Alce, wiey 
such as a yw ~ u re 
’ In2 vols, . 708 new — ay asin os Gown te the which at no verted of life he will Bleek to ‘s tanoaber'e rr} shed, Accum’s 1 atthe on Making Bread, |2mo. 
NNALS of the REIGN of GEORGE the|—Ne™.Moothly Magazine — Tt is refreshing, in-| 4-64——Accum’s New Work on Gas. Seven Plater, 
A THIRD. By JOHN Atk deed, to tum to a ge eens otee, and a poet fe Sy ge henods, 
- Printed for ty aaa hea Ore, & Drown ae rg tn aby 
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U as 2! traitof W. Wilberforce, E —#. Of Ei ee Por- | Scots 
a eae a ote veut, Dallas, the Son Scotsmen, by the 
6 rt es on » DY 
turer of the united » New-|of Sir George Dallas, Baronet—4. Of King George seamen Oaaber ; Sapeet Rommmnan, be Se % —#,° 
gate-street, and St. Leonard, Foster-lane the Third and his “Family, with Portraits’ of King | Part completes the first class of the Work, viz. ’The 
This work, the most fp of interesting matter, | George III. and Kin; 1V—5. Of Enterprise, e,| Lives of Scottish Poets,’’ forming Three "elegant Vo- 
selected ~—S the most modern publications, | Portrait of Seenge See Park—6. ry Soest are of Sir | umes, with pate thes pee = y complete in itself, 
contains criticism from a work of ee ience, Portrait of Sir J. Banks, | and may be parc’ sod coparately frees the remainder 4 
De. emanaliiy, ‘~~ er, of Leipeix lately pebiiehed in Ger- Of Heroism, Pema of Marquess of Anglesea | the Work. —Uhe Lives of “ Scottish Historians ’’ a 
man, and now first ted into + Ot instice, with a Portrait of Lord Eldon—i0. Of| be published next in succession." A 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Hees, 4 & Brown. these 
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